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Just between friends 


S THE CHURCH this month gives special attention to 

evangelism, well might we ask ourselves: to what 

kind of a church are we seeking to win people? 
For unless it is a vibrant, friendly, worshipful church 
the winning is in vain. 


Christians have as their evangelistic ally in these 
atomic days the fact that there is an unusual yearning 
on the part of people for some kind of a religion—one 
which satisfies their innermost longings for mental se- 
curity. But this longing is satisfied only in a church 
which provides the atmosphere for real, genuine worship. 
People are not in the mood for a formalistic worship, 
of the brand which would have been called pharisaical 
in Jesus’ day. They want the real thing, or nothing at 
all. 

The tragedy of our day will be that we do not keep 
the people in the Church, once we win them to the 


Church. 


Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, of First Church, Nash- 
ville, just back from a tour of Europe, told those at- 
tending Assembly Men’s Council at Montreat recently 
that religion is in a deplorably low state in Europe, be- 
cause—the Church has failed to keep abreast of the 
needs and yearnings of the people; the churches there 
are cold, devoid of programs and projects, content to 
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be museums rather than pulsating, soul-winning agents 
of Almighty God. Let us take warning! 

“There, religion seldom seeps down from the head to 
the heart and the hands and the feet,” he observed. One 
remembers Billy Graham’s rebuke: “Some churches are 
so cold one can skate down the center aisle any day of 
the year.” 

What shall it profit us if we go out to win people 
to churches which are dead? Before we can in turn win 
people to Christ they have discovered such a cold, im- 
penetrable clique comprising our congregations that 
they despair of ever “belonging” and again drift away. 

We church people must be friendly, sincerely inter- 
ested in human beings, ourselves exhibiting a need for 
and interest in real worshiping, before we can hope to 
win and hold others. And once people are won to the 
Church, they must readily sense such an atmosphere as 
is conducive to worship. 

The Scottish garageman who quit going to church 
because the leading members never even said “good 
morning” to him is but the symbol of the untold millions 
the Church will never have and hold, no matter how 
many times we observe Month of Evangelism, until out- 
siders find the Church a fellowship of believers in which 
they can feel at home. 

—THE EDITOR 
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4 ye Shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea 
... and unto the uttermost part 


of the earth.” 
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Find Life with God 


By ALBERT E. DIMMOCK Lie of practical living”—that life consists of an abun- 
Associate Seerctary, Division of Evangelisn dance of things; that all things worth living for are 

IND LIFE WITH Gob is more than a slogan for our = Won by might and power. 
Assembly-wide Evangelistic Endeavor. Those Certainly this Christian way was impractical and vi- 
words are an open invitation to abundant living sionary. What was the need of it? Let a man rely upon 
for you and me himself. Confronting life with a strong will, he could 


If there is any one thing every one of us craves, it is handle it. But this was a Lie, and instinctively Paul 
to live life to the full. We want to, we seek to, But knew it. 


most of us know that even though we have learned Deep within him was the growing need of inner help 
how to add years to our life, we have never discovered if he was to be the kind of person he desired to be. 
how to add life to our vears. And when, in those first Christians, Paul began to see 
Because life is lacking in so many of us, it is con- power released, resources of inner strength set free 
spicuously absent in some of our churches. The greatest to transform character and make the impossible pos- 
single weakness in the church todays is lack of vitality. sible, he realized he had not begun to know what real 
There are splendid sanctuaries, impressive worship serv- Life was, oe - 
ices, noble traditions, and countless organizations. But Far from believing that spiritual diseases can be cured 


something is missing. Nothing seems to be h: appening by material remedies, these men had a different out- 
to us and through us. And the root of the trouble isin \ook. And as Paul beheld them, he began to see that it 
eeiiialiieas was their faith in Christ that made the difference. With 

Realistically we might have to confess with a fellow all his beliefs, his religion could not do for him what 
Presbyterian who said, “I have been a church member — their simple faith was doing for them. 


since 1 was baptized 25 years ago, but nothing has hap- When he turned from the disciples to look at their 

. ys ” ° as be e re 2. ae 17 > > » ayy € ; PP i > ; > 
pened to me in that time.” He was just beginning to Lord, Paul realized he could never again see life in the 
realize what he was missing—Life—with joy unspeak- Way he saw it before he knew Christ. And when he 
able—full of glory. discovered the Life he was seeking, his own was lifted 


But what is this thing called Life, and how can we to new levels. Ideals became creative forces; new pow- 
find it? To be sure, there is no complete definition of | €rs were brought into being. 


it. Certainly it transforms us within and transfigures It was after this that Paul exclaimed, “/ live; yet not 
our outlook. It gives a certain “plus” quality to exist- /, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. 2:20.) 

ence, inspiring, ennobling, and empowering. There is Paul had found LIFE. ; 
a growing victory over the habits that enslave us, the Perhaps it is precisely here that we recognize our fail- 
discouragements that depress us, the evil w ays that ruin ure, Instead of a firsthand discovery, ours Is a second- 
we hand faith. Life is not vital because its spiritual secret-— 


Actually, we know that Life cannot be defined, only faith—we have inherited from our families, borrowed 
experienced. In a sense, it is like falling in love. If you from our friends, taken over like the cut of our clothes 
have it, you recognize it as a genuine experience; if you from the fashion of our society. It is part of our re- 


haven’t it, words cannot make it real for you. spectability. We only believe after a fashion. 

Life Abundant is an unspeakable gift—there is a But the profound experience Paul had that made 
breath-taking wonder about it. It gives an exclamation God real, we have not known firsthand. We are Chris- 
point to existence—it is amazing and glorious. tians by hearsay, formally accepting the fact of Life 


but never making the wonderful discovery that “this 


O means Mr. I have rouND LIFE. 1 am Living.” 
NE WHO FOUND IT SO was the \postle Paul. 


As a young man he had enjoyed a noble heritage, a 
high position, and considerable espa te He might Tus LACK OF PERSONAL DISCOVERY has re- 
have been tempted by what someone has called the “Big sulted in a feeble Christian witness. Eighty-five million 
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professed servants of Christ in America ought to be 
making more difference than we are making. 

But can we share that which we have never received? 
Someone put it this way: “You can no more give what 
you ain’t got than you can come back home from some 
place you ain’t been.” When something happens to us 
and 77 us, it will begin to happen through us. 

If we want Life, we must experience God ourselves. 
It is possible to know God firsthand—to have such an 
experience of His power that there can be no doubt. 

Such a discovery reveals the profound fact that /ife 
is a partnership. “I live; yet not 1, but Christ liveth in 
me,” declared Paul. “My present life is not that of the 
old ‘TP but the living Christ within me.” (Phillips). Real 
Life could come only when Christ completely domi- 
nated him. But he also found that God could pour into 


ordinary lives those qualities needed for Abundant 
Living. 
Of course, such faith is a miracle. But the same power 


that performed that miracle in Paul is available today. 
Life need not be dull and drab. Like Paul, we can be 
transformed. What has happened can happen again. We 
can FIND LIFE WITH GOD. 


ERHAPS ONE REASON for our lack of vitality 
in life is that we are not yet willing to meet the condi- 
tions. The necessary surgery is too painful to bear. We 
want Christ, but we want something else more. 

Instead of allowing Christ to possess us, we would 
possess Him, instead of letting Him mold our lives and 
determine our vocations, we would make Him conform 
to our plans. And the results are not the same. 

What is needed in this hour is Christians in whom 
Christ dwells in all His power, in whom the full poten- 
tialities of Life are manifest. We can be such Chris- 
tians. If, in the vital communion with God in prayer, 
we confess our sin and pray for courage to surrender 
ourselves to Him until we yield ourselves a living sacri- 
fice, then we will begin to FIND LIFE WITH Gop. 


)_* purpose of the Assembly-wide Evan- 
gelistic Effort is first of all for us in the Church to find 
abundant life with God. 

When we have found it, we realize that living with 
God is a co-operative adventure. It is a partnership of 
activity as well as a fellowship of love. Living with 
Him, we must act in His stead. 

When Christ fills us completely, He releases a cosmic 
force comparable to that of the atom. The discovery 
we have made becomes the message we must deliver. 
This is why evangelism can never be a self-generated 
effort but must be a spontaneous inevitability. 

To FIND LIFE WItH Gop is to do all in our power, in 
life or in death, to enable all those for whom we are 
responsible to Find Life to the Full—all those in our 
Southland and across the world—regardless of race or 
color, social standing or influence, wealth or education. 

Thirty million people within the bounds of our 
Church have never tasted Life to the Full. Many do not 
know what they are missing. Others know, but are still 
seeking the secret. These are our responsibility. 

When we begin to see with Christ’s eyes men selling 
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their souls for a price; when our ears hear the glib 
phrases, whereby men so easily excuse their selfishness 
that hurts others—phrases that still rend His heart; 
and when our hearts agonize with His, at the sin that 
blights and ruins and kills, our silence will be broken, 
we will have to speak. 

Nothing else will do, when we see life as He saw 

And as we give voice to the Life we have discov- 
ered, we will find that by losing ourselves for His sake 
and the Gospel’s we have truly found Life—ire wirn 
GOD. 

This is our most important hour—when for Christ’s 
sake, in His power, it is our privilege to join others in 
every synod and presbytery across our Church and in 
every mission area, to FIND LirE—A®undant, Eternal— 
WITH GOD. 

















‘Tact, Sympathy, 
Knowledge’ are 


Keys to Personal Evangelism 


By GENERAL TROUP MILLER 


Atlanta, Ga. 


= MOST DIFFICULT FEA- 
TURE Of visitation evangelism work is 
talking with a person about the salva- 
tion of his soul. It requires a certain 
technique, the principal elements of 
which are tact, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the prospect’s needs, and 
a sufficient knowledge of the Bible to 
answer his questions. 

The purpose of this article is to 
point out some approaches that have 
proved effective in introducing the 
subject to a person who has never 
made a public profession of his faith. 

One approach to use with a man 
who has led a good life but has never 
taken a stand for Christ, is to tell him 
that he is undoubtedly a Christian 
at heart but has simply never publicly 
accepted Christ as his Saviour. 


6 


This is considered good psychology, 
for the prospect at once feels flattered 
that you have recognized in him the 
characteristics of a Christian. He 
therefore is more receptive to your 
further discussion of the subject. 

Another way of bringing up the 
matter is to tell the prospect, after 
appropriate introductions, that you 
and your teammate are God’s messen- 
gers who have come to bring him a 
friendly invitation to accept Jesus 


GENERAL TROUP MILLER 
is an elder in the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Since retiring from the army eight 
years ago with the rank of Brigadier 
General, he has directed the evan- 
gelistic program of his church. He 
has been unusually effective in de- 
veloping a model visitation pro- 
gram. 


Christ as his Saviour, as you have 
done. You can assure him that the 
acceptance of this invitation will bring 
him more genuine and lasting peace 
and happiness than any other action 
he may take in his entire lifetime. 

This approach has tremendous ap- 
peal in some cases. The prospect is 
impressed with the fact that laymen 
have shown enough interest in him 
to ask him to do something which 
they have already done, and which 
his conscience tells him he should 
also do. 

It is useful on some occasions to as- 
sume that the prospect is a church 
member and to develop his case by 
suitable questions. One will soon learn 
how he stands with God and can be 
guided accordingly. 

Occasionally one will find an adult 
prospect who has put off so long his 
decision to accept Christ as his Saviour 
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that he is ashamed to stand up and 
publicly confess Him. In such cases 
it is suggested that the prospect be as- 
sured that his decision will not only 
be regarded as a strong act of his 
will, but that he wil! be greatly ad- 
mired by his friends and others for 
the stand he has taken and that his 
example may influence others in a 
similar position. 

As a layman engaged in visitation 
evangelism work, one must be pre- 
pared to give simple and understand- 
able answers to the questions of a 
prospect, 

For example, if asked: “What must 
I do to be saved?” one is immediately 
reminded of Paul’s answer to the jailer 
at Philippi: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” That 
is a correct and all-inclusive answer, 
but experience has shown that the 
prospect must be told more than that. 
He must first be told that he must 
acknowledge himself to be a sinner 
(adding: “as we all are,” which will 
make him feel more comfortable), 
that he must repent of his sins and 
feel the need to have them forgiven 

After he has understood this, then 
tell him that he must accept Christ as 
the one to forgive him his sins and as 
his Saviour. Then he should join a 
church and live as a follower of 
Christ. 

The layman worker should fortify 
himself with certain well-known Bib- 
lical quotations to serve as answers to 
questions put to him by the prospect, 
for no better answers can be found 
than those given in the Bible. If the 
prospect should ask: “Why do I have 
to accept Christ as my “Saviour in 
order to be saved?” he should be re- 
minded that Christ himself said: “/ 
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am the way, the truth, and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” 

The worker should also be pre- 
pared to counter three typical rea- 
sons given by those who have failed 
to make a decision for Christ. The 
first is that he is afraid he cannot 
break with the past. The answer is 
simply to tell him that if he will have 
faith God will give him the power to 
live a Christian life so that his whole 
life will be changed. 

Then he says he is afraid he cannot 
make good in the future. This is 


similar to the first objection, but it 
can be met by assuring him that in 
taking this first step it is an act of his 
will and that God has promised: “My 
grace is sufficient.” Tell him to live 
each day as it comes, to pray and 
read his Bible and to attend church 
and seek Christian fellowship. 

Finally, when all other excuses fail 
he w all tell you: “Some day, but not 
now.” The answer is to beg him not 
to put it off any longer. The longer he 
waits, the harder it will be to make the 
decision, and no one has ever re- 
gretted a decision for Christ. 


The Christ Way 


In sweet communion Christians pray, 
Christ’s way to us is shown. 

We walk and talk with God each day, 
His precious presence known. 


We feel the touch of Truth and know 
The bliss of saving grace. 

Sweet inspirations to us flow. 
We see Him face to face. 


By spiritual sight we see the Love 
Which Christ proclaimed to earth. 

We touch and handle things above 
Through spiritual new birth. 


—RUBY LEE CORDER 


Washington, D. C. 

















Organization is not enough 
to insure a successful 
visitation campaign, says 
the pastor of Lookout 
Mountain Church. Revival 
cannot come... 


without the Spirit of God 


By REV. SAMUEL S. WILEY 


Lookout Tenn, 


\ ITHOUT PRAYER, CVan- 


gelistic efforts cannot succeed. It is 
not minimizing the value of careful 
thought and organization to say that 
revival 


Vountain, 


cannot come without the 
Spirit of God. 
Prayer must be the normal atmos- 


phere of evangelistic endeavors, both 
in the continuing program and in the 
special seasons. We ask our Session’s 
Committee to make known the hospi- 
tality of Christ prayerfully. 

Needless to say, our visitation evan- 
gelism drives have involved not only 
commitment of the workers to wit- 
ness but also to pray, at the church 
and at the home. 


More specifically, we have found 
immense value in setting up con- 
ventional cottage prayer meetings 


throughout the community in anti- 
cipation of the hoped-for revival. This 
was done, of course, before the Billy 
Graham Crusade throughout Greater 
Chattanooga, and on Lookout Moun- 
tain before William M. Elliott, Jr., 
came to our church last spring. 

A member of Session’s Committee 
was made responsible for arranging 
for hosts and lay leaders for these 
prayer meetings. In our close-knit 
parish three locations were sufficient 
to cover the congregation. Simul- 
taneously, three different cottage 
prayer meetings were held on Mon- 


day and Friday nights of the week 
before the meetings began, with the 
usual midweek service at the church 
on Wednesday night. (Thorough 
publicity, of course, is a requisite.) 
Meanwhile the women’s Prayer 
Band on Monday morning, the church 
staff in its biw eekly meetings, and the 
informal prayer groups were praying 
that the Hols Spirit would bless the 
missioner and those to whom he was 
to come, Public prayer for the evan- 
gelist and for revival among the peo- 
ple was a consistant part of worship 
before the special services started. 


A N INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
prayer group of men is responsible 
(under God) for a plan which will 
bring Dr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker of Pittsburgh to Lookout 
Mountain this spring for our first 
joint community mission. Well-known 
speakers can be drawn if there is a 
concerted pull. 

Dr. Shoemaker will speak in down- 
town Chattanooga at noonday Lenten 
services in an Episcopal church. Mrs. 
Shoemaker will talk to the women on 
the Mountain at 10:00 A.M. each day. 
Then, using the biggest hall available, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and possibly other groups, 
will unite in joint evening services on 
the Mountain, at which Dr. Shoe- 
maker will preach, followed by an 
informal period for the leaders to 
answer any questions. 


Sixty days or more before this mis- 
sion begins two women who have 
been trained by Mrs. Shoemaker will 
come to the Mountain for a two-day 
school of prayer. 

The shape of things to come re- 
mains to be seen, but it is certain 
that small groups will be found 
throughout the community between 
January and March, meeting regu- 
larly to ask God to enter the pic- 
ture in a vital way. This will pre- 
pare the ground for the sowing of 
the Seed. And it is a likely surmise 
that those who have been praying 
will be the most quickly and deeply 
changed when the mission begins, and 
that from the praying group will 
come counselors and follow-up work- 
ers. 


Why not have a 24-hour “prayer 


vigil” for evangelism similar to the 
type held before Easter Sunday? 
Twenty -four people each keeping 


watch for one hour in a quiet place 
where others may drop in to merge 
their prayers—this appeals to people, 
gets them praying and feeling the 
teamwork involved in real spiritual 
renewal. Those who come at 3:00 and 
4:00 A.M. will begin to feel the force 
of what Jesus asked, “What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” 

Paul has an important word: “Pray 
at all times in the Spirit, with all 
prayer and supplication. To that end 
keep alert....” (Ephesians 6:18, RSV.) 


END 
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Take it from a Layman 


By LARRY J. GABLE 


Louis V 


A net gain im church 
membership of 50,000 each year. 
That’s the challenging goal set for 
our Church in the roRWArD WITH 
CHRIST program inaugurated in Janu- 
ary. Have you stopped to think what 
that goal means to you—as a church 
member: 
That goal can be reached under 
God, only if every lay person in every 
church throughout our Assembly ac- 
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cepts his share of the responsibility. 
The question then arises, How can 
you and I do our rightful share in 
this most important work? 

We know from Matthew 28:19-20 
that Jesus placed upon us a Great 
Commission when he said, “Go there- 


LARRY J. GABLE, elder of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, has for years been active 
in lay evangelism and at present is 
chairman of the successful program 
scheduled regularly in his church. 


fore, and make disciples of all the na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all that | have commanded you. a 

To whom was Jesus speaking? 
Surely not alone to the apostles, the 
ordained ministers, or to His closest 
followers, but to all disciples through 
the ages, 

We are mistaken if we think the 
early Church grew solely through 
mighty revivals or the efforts of great 
missionaries. The first-century Chris- 






















tians were not professional evangelists 
any more than we are. They were 
lacking talents and abilities even 
as we are. But many of them “wit- 
nessed” by their daily lives what it 
had meant to them to know Jesus. 

I feel sure they talked to their fel- 
low workers, travelers, neighbors, and 
others about Jesus. They did not 
necessarily attempt formal preaching, 
but they so lived their lives that they 
persuaded, taught, and testified to His 
greatness. 

And so the Church grew in the 
second and third centuries, although 
there were no great revivalists after 
Peter and no great missionaries in the 
200-year period after Paul. 


i. OUR CHURCH MEMBER- 

SHIP is to increase as it should today, 
it will be in direct proportion to the 
way Christians accept the responsibil- 
ity which the Great Commission lays 
upon them. It will be because once 
more men in every walk of life, in 
their own way and as opportunity 
offers, continue to witness and testify. 
It is important that we have good 
pastors and good preaching, but the 


God uses Ordinar 
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Church is essentially dependent on its 
lay members for its growth. 

In recent years the laity seem to be 
taking a greater interest in personal 
evangelism. Never in the history of 
the Church has there been greater 
need for this spiritual awakening. 

Today in many of our churches a 
program of home visitation evengel- 
ism is conducted regularly, follow: ing 
the pattern set by Jesus as He chose 
the twelve and the 70 others and sent 
them out, two by two, as His per- 
sonal ambassadors. These teams of 
consecrated men and women going 
out in the spirit of prayer and with 
Jesus as their silent partner, enter into 
homes of the unchurched, and the re- 
sults have been astonishing. 

People have responded in great 
numbers, commitments have been re- 
ceived on the first visit, church at- 
tendance has been sharply increased, 
and the hearts of these visitors have 
been filled with a joy never before 
known to them. 


\ E LEARN BY DOING, We 


grow by exercise. This is as true in 
the spiritual realm as in the physical. 


REV. C. J. HOLLANDSWORTH 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Au CHURCHES have fine 
laymen who are willing and ready to 
do evangelistic work, if they are chal- 
lenged and properly instructed. The 
task of enlisting laymen may not be 

easy, but it is all- -important if the 
Chorch i is to fulfill its true mission of 
bringing men to Christ. 

The inspiration and leadership for 
evangelistic work must come from 
the pulpit, I firmly believe. Unless the 
minister is on fire for winning souls 
and preaches with a passion, he is not 
likely to kindle much enthusiasm in 
the congregation. So there must be 
sermons from time to time on the 
great theme of personal evangelism 
with a passion to see men saved. 


Through Bible study, prayer, wor- 
ship, and personal experience, we de- 
velop spiritual power. If we are in- 
active in our church life, the opposite 
result occurs. We become complacent, 
self-satisfied, and spiritually weak, 

The Christian must either witness 
to that which he has experienced or 
lose the experience. There is no other 
way. 

How then may we witness? It can 
be done in numerous ways: by faith- 
ful attendance at church services; by 
liberality in our giving; by attendance 
in and service to the church school; 
by a kind word, a hearty handclasp 
or a friendly visit; by good deeds; by 
winning others to accept Christ 
through our personal evangelistic ef- 
forts; by living our entire life in the 
full knowledge that we are but stew- 
ards and are accountable to Him for 
our every action. 

These are some of the ways we as 
Christians can enlist others for Christ. 
If we approach this obligation with 
conviction, we will make no reserva- 
tion of our time, talents, mental or 
physical powers, or material posses- 
sions until the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth is a reality. 


y Men 


Enthusiasm for this task can be in- 
creased by reminding laymen how 
God can use ordinary men. One of 
the finest examples to ‘be found in the 
Bible is that of Andrew. He has been 
rightly called, “Andrew the Ordi- 
nary.” There is no record of his ever 
preaching or serving on a committee, 
but Andrew brought his own brother, 
Simon, to Jesus. In doing so, he did 
the biggest day’s work any man has 
ever done. Andrew had no peculiar 
gifts as a speaker or a leader, but he 
knew how to introduce people to 
Jesus Christ. 

Any ordinary layman can do that. 
One does not have to have a lot of 
education, just a deep, burning pas- 
sion to see men saved. It is good to 
hold up before the laymen a man like 
Dwight L. Moody, a man with little 
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education but with a deep concern 
to save men. He resolved never to let 
a day go by without speaking to some- 
one about his relationship to Jesus 
Christ. Moody was a great preacher 
evangelist, but his chief concern was 
that of personal work. 

If we are to enlist men in evan- 
gelism, we must first lead them to 
pray for others. If a man is not con- 
cerned enough to pray for the lost, he 
is not likely to have a deep interest 
in bringing men to Jesus. Therefore, 
we have found it very helpful and 
stimulating to form small prayer 
groups where men can pray together 


for the lost. No one can earnestly 
pray about an individual without do- 
ing something about trying to win him 
for Christ. 

Pray that God will lay upon our 
hearts some soul, and that He will 
enable us to love that soul and seek 
to win him. 

In enlisting laymen for this kind of 
work, it is essential that the minister 
or a small committee select the “visi- 
tors” rather than calling for volun- 
teers. 

They should be men of God. Men 
who live for Christ daily. Praying 
men. Men who love the Word, who 


believe in and support the Church by 
their prayers and presence. Men with 
common sense. 

To enlist our laymen and hold their 
interest in evangelism demands a lot 
of patience and perseverance on the 
part of the minister. He must work 
at the job day in and day out. He 
must be able to lay aside less im- 
portant things and to keep the 
Master’s chief business before His 
people. 

Let us, by precept and example, 
constantly challenge our laymen to 
this high and holy business of the 
Church. 


What can the Housewife do? 
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By MRS. A. D. SCHMID 


Houston, Texas 


W: HOUSEWIVES are 
quick to minimize our part in evan- 
gelism. Yet sometimes I think ours is 
the greatest opportunity. The thing 
for us to remember is that whether 
we wish it or not, we are constantly 
witnessing—for or against the Chris- 
tian way. Every day and in every ac- 
tion we witness. 

The first witnessing we do is before 
our own families. The depth of our 
childrens’ faith must surely depend a 
great deal upon how much Mother’s 
faith means to her. Is it something to 
be “put on” just for Sundays? Or for 
Women of the Church days? Or at 
Christmas? Or Easter? 

Or is Mother’s faith an anchor for 
the rough and storm-tossed day which 
eventually comes to all families? 
Strangely enough, many times we 
can meet the big things much better 
than we can the little irritating ones. 
How well Mother meets these situa- 
tions is observed and remembered 
long after they have passed. 

When the big things come along, 
how well do we “measure up” as 
Christians in the eyes of our neigh- 
bors and friends? We say our God 
means so much to us, but many times 


our actions say something else. To 
me, it is important to show to the 
world—an_ unbelieving world—that 
we believe that Christ is the answer! 


Ou FRIENDS AND AC- 
QUAINTANCES, and even those who do 
not know us, are aware of our at- 
tidues concerning other races, other 
social groups, and those of other 
faiths. Many changes are occurring in 
our world today. How we (as Chris- 
tians) accept these changes can cer- 
tainly influence some of those who 
are not “church minded.” Will our 
influence be good or bad? Will they 
see in us, through our attitudes, some- 
thing which Christ would want them 
to see? 

Someone has said, “Your Christian- 
ity is showing.” If we are to take our 
responsibility seriously, then let us 
be responsive to His daily challenge. 
And let us show our C hristianity! 

The Lord needs us to help carry 
on the work of the Church. But I am 
sure that He would remind us that 
this is only a part of Christian living. 
Christian living from day to day— 
showing happy faces and happy per- 
sonalities, showing that Christ makes 
a difference in our lives—I think that 
is EVANGELISM! 








A student at Georgia State 
College for Women at 
Milledgeville defines 


evangelism as 


‘Consistent Christian Living’ 





STUDENT 


Mos: or us when we 
word “evangelism”  im- 
think of the once-a-year 
revival, the out-of-town preacher who 
pounds the pulpit, or the house-to- 
house campaign for new church mem- 
bers. But evangelism is not an oc- 
casional event. 


hear the 
mediately 


The most effective evangelism 1S 
consistent Christian living. 


This is especially true on our col- 
lege campuses. Probably the majority 
of students are nominal Christians. We 
grew up in Christian homes and joined 
the church of our parents. Our faith 
was passed down to us, and often we 
accepted it without any thought of 
its content. 

The big job on the college campus 
then is not to convert but to lead to 
a deeper commitment. This can be 
done best by a person whose life 
commands respect and admiration. 
College students on our campuses live 
so close together that we know al- 
most everything about each other. It 
is easy to spot inconsistent behavior 
and insincerity in the folks down the 
hall. 

Going next door to hold special 
prayers or to speak to a student about 
his soul, uninvited, is not the way to 
evangelize in the college community. 
You may do more harm than good in 
this kind of testimony. Not only will 
this poor soul perhaps turn away 
from the Christian faith, but ten to 
one he will stay away from you, too! 





College students are convinced by 
actions rather than by words. 


b | 

cts YEARS are the 
time when most of us begin to ques- 
tion everything we believe, and many 
of us are honest doubters. We mect 
mature and advanced ideas in history, 
biology, and psychology. Yet often 
we are equipped with only an im- 
mature Christian faith. Often it does 
not meet the needs of an alert mind 
which is facing new ideas of the uni- 
verse. 

We wonder if there is any security 
that we can build our lives on, that 
will be lasting. The whole purpose of 
living is a question that we cannot 
answer by ourselves. So we take in- 
ventory and realize that we are in- 
complete; we need something bigger 
than ourselves. 

With all these questions in our 
minds we look over the lives that are 
being lived all around us. We spot 
a life that seems to have purpose and 
security, and we want these for our- 
selves. What does this person have 
that we lack? Is it an understanding 
relation with Christ? Then we will 
earnestly try to seek Christ and His 
presence and thus to find meaning in 
our own lives. 

College students, because they live 
so close together and because they 
are thinking more deeply than ever 
before, are impressed by consistent 
Christian living. It is the impact of a 
life which is needed to lead students 
to Christ. 
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By CARL WALTERS, JR. 


‘Tm UNIveRSITY of Al- 
lahabad, a government-supported in- 
stitution, is a twelve-hour train ride 
from Delhi. Holland Hall, the dormi- 
tory-like hostel where I live, is a 
small internal college. I take all my 
lectures at the University, but have a 
seminar in, each subject at Holland 
Hall for an hour each week. 


“* « 


~# 
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The Hall is part of a composite in- 
stitution called Allahabad Christian 
College, supported by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. Three Indian Chris- 
tians make up the faculty. One, the 
principal and “Bapu” (papa), took a 
Ph.D. in social psychology at Cornell 
University. 

Out of the 200 students living at 
Holland Hall, eighteen are Christians. 





One of two students from our Church 
who is taking advantage of the “Junior 
Year Abroad” program sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church, USA is Carl 
(“Jip”) Walters, Jr. (center) a student 
at Southwestern in Memphis. He re- 
ceived a scholarship from his school 
and a special $2,000 scholarship from 
the Westminster Fellowship of the 
Synod of Mississippi to study for a 
year at the University of Allahabad, 
India. Here he tells some of his ex- 
periences and points out the value of 
this type of firsthand education. 


The rest are Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, or profess no_ religion. 
Many have become my good friends 
and we have discussed at length all 
sorts of topics, including religious be- 
liefs. 

In many cases these discussions have 
been fruitful, but I’m afraid most of 
us American Christians are. pretty 
ignorant about the work of sharing 
God’s love through (See page 52) 
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The 1955 Birthday Objective 
for the Women of the 
Church is a second unit of 
45 beds for the Christian 
Hospital at Osaka,\ 


ministering to the great 
needs of Japan’s 
underprivileged. Dr. Brown 
sketches the hospital’s 
background. 





By FRANK A. BROWN, JR., M.D. 


Rs. the Venice of 
Japan, is the location of the first medi- 
cal work ever undertaken by Presby- 
terians in Japan. Second largest city 
in the nation, Osaka counts 4,000,000 
people within her metropolitan area. 

The disastrous bombings of nine 
years ago left many scars on the city’s 
face, but clusters of ultra-modern 
eight and ten-story buildings (sky- 
scrapers for this land of earthquakes) 
contrast sharply with historic land- 
marks, such as the feudal castle, now 
a public park. Bright green spits of 
Jand jutting into the sluggishly flow- 
ing tidal canals form attractive lunch- 
hour picnic grounds for the men and 
women who work at government 
desks. Now and then couples sit 
together watching the heavily laden 
barges glide past. 

Osaka, city of beauty, business, his- 
tory, and slums! Slums, the worst in 
Japan, including wrecked factories 
not yet rebuilt, large areas of homes 
flooded with each typoon, hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese still living 
in shacks, some of which predate the 
war and many more the result of war. 
Even middle class families are crowded 
six to eight in two small rooms. 

In one of these very substandard 
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Charity medical care 


for Japan 


areas the Japan Mission of our Church 
is building the Yodogawa Christian 
Hospital, which takes its name from 
one of the largest rivers in Japan 
which flows several hundred yards to 
the east before emptying into Osaka 
Bay. The four and a half acre tract 
of land which is its site is near the 
center of the city ward which it will 
serve and is very convenient to public 
transportation. 

The only real hospital among these 
170,000 people (more than twice the 
population of Greensboro, N. C.), is 
a dilapidated and dirty two-story 
frame building about two miles from 
our site. This institution, though a 
city-operated hospital with a capacity 
of about 50 patients, accepts no charity 
cases because, like almost all other 
hospitals in Japan, it must be entirely 
self-supporting. 

In Japan there is little personal con- 
cern for the unfortunate. People who 
cannot afford medical care just do 
without it: they would no more ex- 
pect a doctor or a hospital to render 
such service free than they would ask 
a carpenter to repair a leaky roof 
without pay. Charity for the sick ex- 
cept for a limited amount through 
government welfare channels is almost 
unknown. 

Into this area of poverty, need, and 





neglect our Church is moving with a 
witness to the healing power of 
Christ for both bodies and souls. 


‘he GREAT NEED and op- 
portunity for Christian medical work 
here became apparent to our Japan 
Mission after a careful survey, five 
years ago, of the seven prefectures in 
which we have missionaries. We were 
encouraged to proceed by the fact 
that prewar government restrictions 
had been replaced by a friendly wel- 
come to such medical work. After 
carefully considering several different 
types of work, the Mission set is 
sights on a small general hospital of 
about 100 beds and a nursing school. 

Our Board of World Mission’s 
funds available for this work, largely 
from the Program of Progress, were 
not adequate for more than a first 
unit of about 20 beds—too small to 
be operated economically. Neverthe- 
less, the Mission decided to go ahead. 
At the same time we turned to the 
Board of Women’s Work for help, 
and last summer were thrilled by the 
promise that the 1955 Birthday Gift 
will come to our Yodogawa Christian 
Hospital. 

The Women of the Church are thus 
undertaking to raise in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 to make possible a 
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65-bed hospital. This will not only 
be more economical to operate but 
will also enable us to do a consider- 
able amount of charity work and 
render other services not possible 
with the 20-bed unit. We are thankful 
to God and to the dedicated Women 
of our Church that we can, with 
their help, go ahead with this project. 

Two years of careful planning with 
an internationally known American 
architect of over 30 years’ experience 
in Japan have already produced not 
only the detailed working plans 
(which are out now for bids by con- 
tractors) but also the actual room 
layout of the final 120-bed hospital 
with expanded outpatient department, 
special tuberculosis ward, and _ the 
nurses’ schoo] and dormitory. Thus 
as funds become available and addi- 
tions are made they will fit into a 
well integrated design. 

Although it may well be ten months 
to a year before we can take our first 
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patient in the 65-bed unit, we already 
have a temporary clinic in a building 
which will eventually house storage 
and workshop facilities. It is nicely, 
though simply, equipped and is ready 
to take patients now. It is in this 
clinic that we will use much of the 
wonderful White Cross supplies sent 
us by the Women of Tennessee Syn- 
odical. 


(dus JAPANESE STAFF for 
this clinic is, we think, exceptionally 
fine and will serve as a nucleus for 
the much larger group we will need 
soon. Seven out of eight are active 
Christians. They have all already 
shown their enthusiasm by doing all 
kinds of nonprofessional work such as 
painting furniture, carrying innumer- 
able forms through government of- 
fices, etc. 

We are particularly proud of Dr. 
Miyake, our Japanese pediatrician, 
who at considerable personal sacrifice 


Osaka, city of contrasts. 


recently resigned as head of the pedia- 
tric department of a very large and 
respected hospital to join us. In ad- 
dition we have a Canadian Presby- 
terian obstetrician (a lady), and two 
American doctors, internist and sur- 
geon, appointed by our Board. 

Our American nurse, Miss Swenson, 
arrived last fall and has begun her 
arduous two years of language study. 
Miss June Lamb, who had two years 
with the Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission in Hiroshima and went back 
to the United States for special study 
to prepare her for missionary work, 
will join our staff early this spring to 
head our Christian Social Service De- 
partment though she, too, will have to 
learn the language first. 

Medical work is expensive, but the 
Japan Mission considers it so im- 
portant that it is willing to invest a 
considerable proportion of its funds 
and personnel in it. We are beginning 
this new type of work because we 
want to help meet a great need for 
better medical care for the under- 
privileged of Japan. 

We hope to demonstrate to Japa- 
nese Christians and non-Christians 
alike the concern which Christ’s fol- 
lowers should feel for suffering men, 
and at the same time provide a chan- 
nel for dedicated Christians to re- 
spond to such a challenge; because we 
believe that, as in Jesus’ day, healing 
men’s bodies is an effective way of 
winning their souls. 








Pros and Cons of 
required attendance 











adult communicant classes 


By WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 


Secretary, Division of Exanyelism 


ca 

Sixty per cent of the 
adults received into membership by 
one Presbyterian denomination come 
through communicant classes. 

The figure is much lower in our 
branch of the Presbyterian family, 
though the trend is toward giving 
more of a foundation and a depth 
of meaning to the adult Christian 
commitment. 

Why this growing interest in com- 
municant classes for adults? 

Some pastors feel that herein lies 
a solution to the member who glibly 
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enters the front door of the church 
and quite as easily moves out the back 
door, If people who join the church 
can be helped to understand more ade- 
quately the meaning of the obliga- 
tions they are assuming, it is prob- 
able that a much larger percentage of 
them will be faithful in keeping those 
obligations. 

In the matter of classes for the in- 
struction of adults there seem to be 
two generally accepted patterns pre- 
vailing over the Church. One is the 
class which many pastors have held 
through the years after the members 
have been received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. These take the 


form of orientation classes (refresher 
classes for old members) scheduled 
often as a midweek series of prayer 
meeting talks. 

These periods of study may be built 
around such subjects as “What Pres- 
byterians Believe,” or the more per- 
sonal and intimate title, “What It 
Means to Be a Christian.” 

The distinctive feature of this class 
is its timing: it is a postreception class. 
There is one flaw most noticeable 
here. Generally, those invited to at- 
tend classes after they have come into 
the church feel little obligation to do 
so, unless the classes are conducted 
immediately and are for the particular 
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group just received into membership. 

The type of class which is becoming 
more generally accepted and consid- 
ered as a desirable feature of the 
“alert” church is the class for adults 
held before their reception into the 
church. 

Here is one church having a visita- 
tion evangelism program with the 
“Ingathering Date” three Sundays 
later. On the two Sundays between 
the visitation and the “Ingathering,” 
two hour-long classes are conducted 
on the general subject of “The Mean- 
ing of the Decision for Christ and the 
Church.” 

Some may immediately say this 
does not afford sufficient instruction, 
but others might well answer, “It is 
far better than no instruction at all.” 
These two classes are “thought-start- 
ers” for the new member, and he is 
given additional literature to read as 
1 “follow-up” to what he has learned. 

The difficulty for most pastors and 
sessions is the matter of required at- 
tendance at classes, either before or 
after reception, As one pastor put it: 
“It is a little embarrassing when some- 
one is eager and ready to join the 
church to have to say, ‘We will be 
having classes for new members in a 
month or so. When you have finished 
those, you will be officially received 
and welcomed.’ But I do not think we 
have lost people by that delay—as 
much as I hate to put them off.” 

Some pastors require the classes of 
instruction for all who come by “pro- 
fession of faith” and upon “reaffirma- 
tion.” They make them optional for 
those being received from other 
churches. 

The heartening and encouraging 
fact is that more and more of our 
churches are giving time and thought 
to a thorough preparation for a last- 
ine and meanineful relationship be- 
tween the individual and his Lord. as 
the two become more _ intimately 
linked within the Church. 

Our Division of Evangelism com- 
mends the new book prepared for 
adult communicant study entitled 
“Meet Your Church.” This book was 
written by Dr. Joseph M. Gettys, at 
the request of the Adult Education 
Department of the Board of Christian 
Education and the Division of Evan- 
gelism of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. It is for the specific use of 
churches who wish to meet the need 
of adults seriously wanting to be bet- 
ter Christian church members. END 
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To him we owe a Debt! 


sy KATHERINE BEVIS 
Heuston, Texas 

D.. philip Doddridge leaned 

against the scarred pulpit and looked 

reflectively at the dirt floor. He was 

thinking of the sermon he had pre- 

pared for the following Sunday on 
the subject “JACOB’S VOW.” 

How he needed a hymn to follow 

this sermon! During the quiet after- 

noon he though much about this need. 


There had been no congregational 
singing in the Catholic Church, from 
which the great reformers of the six- 
teenth century had broken away. 
However, Philip Doddridge, one of 
the outstanding “Dissenter” ministers 
of the early eighteenth century, felt 
a need for ‘hymns for congregational 
singing. This was a comparatively new 
idea in the Church. 


The Reformation had, in some in- 
stances, brought psalm-singing, and 
a few scant hymns of contemporary 
composition. 

Then as the eighteenth century was 
ushered in, many of the ministers com- 
posed a song to be used with a special 
sermon. But often these lay forgotten 
in the minister’s study after one use. 


As time went on, more and more 
ministers wrote hymns, some of which 
came into general use. Today we are 
still singing those hymns of the long 
ago. 

The hymn Philip Doddridge wrote 
for the sole purpose of bringing 
proper climax to his sermon on 
“Jacob’s Vow” proved to be a great 
consolation to that great pioneer mis- 
sionary to Africa, Dr. David Living- 
stone. 

Through the days and years Liv- 
ingstone spent on the mission field, 
when hardships and discouragements 
and even dangers threatened his very 
life and soul, this hymn brought him 
help. He found consolation as he sang 
these words: 


O God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrim- 
age 

Hast all our fathers led. 


This frail Philip Doddridge, the 
zoth child in his family, and orphaned 
while still very young, composed 
more than 4oo hymns. Many of them 
live still as they bless people around 
the world. One of these, familiar to 
all, is 


O happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God! 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice 
And tell its rapture all abroad. 


Dr. Doddridge was pastor for a 
number of years of an independent 
church in Northampton. In addition 
to his pastoral duties, he conducted a 
small seminary for theological stu- 
dents. 

His health, poor from early life, 
plus the hard work he did to receive 
a ministerial education and the heavy 
duties he took upon himself as a min- 
ister, all took their toll. Contracting 
tuberculosis, he died at the age of 50. 

He had gone to Lisbon, hoping that 
the sunny climate might arrest this 
ravaging disease. But as the sun set 
on October 26, 1752, Philip Dodd- 
ridge, one of the real pioneers of 
modern hymnody, was called to his 
eternal reward. 

We as Christians, have our favor- 
ite hymns. Of these ove is usually a 
particular favorite because it has sus- 
tained us through some great trial. 

Whenever this hymn message sus- 
tains or expresses an inner yearning 
or need, do we ever stop to think of 
those Christians of more than two 
centuries ago—Doddridge, Watts, and 
others of that decade—who worked 
tirelessly to show people the way of 
Christian living as they saw and un- 
derstood it. 

To these earnest pioneers, we owe 
a great debt. 








, = CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS was his corona- 
tion. ber has the Church expressed this thought in the 
words “No cross, no crown.” The cross was the neces- 
sary means whereby one who was called in irony “the 
king of the Jews” became in fact “King of kings, and 
Lord of lords.” 

Truly this is surprising! What other ruler or “chief 
executive” ever walked the Via Dolorosa to assume his 
lofty office? A procession to Westminster Abbey—a 
parade down Pennsylvania Avenue—these are happy 
occasions. Why did the Son of God need to enter his 
glory by another way? 

The answer lies in the kind of person Jesus was and 
the kind of Kingdom he wanted. He was not content 
with a small or temporary realm. And though lesser 
lords can rule for a time as uneasy victors over their 
fellows, the Lord of all, to rule our hearts, must be will- 
ing to become our victim. “Mighty Victim,” the anthem 
has it, 

The Church has always known Jesus as both Judge 
and Redeemer. His rigorous judgment of his contem- 
poraries brought him to the cross, and the cross was 
itself the most damaging judgment of our world—a 
world that murders the Son of God! But the spirit in 
which he died so captured human hearts that he has 
reigned from the cross as from a throne. 


THE CROSS 


No matter how joyous Easter is, we must never try 
to divorce it from Good Friday. There is no Christian 
crown without the cross, and the cross comes first. 

Says Dr. Paul Minear: “It is only as Judge of the 
world that Christ becomes the Hope of the world. . 
The acceptance of his judgment i is a necessary precondi- 
tion for inheriting his promise.’ 

Let us think of the cross, therefore, in relation to 
Christ as Judge. 

Christ brought judgment with him because of what 
he was, what he said, and what he did. 

Just by being what he was—a person of such moral 
beauty that men judged him sinless—he showed up 
other people. As Iago says of Cassio in Shakespeare’s 
Othello, “He hath a daily beauty in his life that makes 
me ugly.” 

The person who realizes this is immediately faced 
with a crisis. Either he becomes a disciple, acknowledg- 
ing the Master and seeking to follow him, or else, like 


No Cross lago, he turns against the life that implies a criticism 
9 of his own. 


Equally, by what he taught Jesus brought on a crisis. 

As a moral teacher he was rigorous, uncompromising. 

He said that he came to fulfill the Law, and by this he 

99 meant that he came to bring out the Law’s full demands. 

O rown The people of his day were valiantly trying to keep 

the divine Law, but in order to keep its letter: they had 

found ways of interpretation that belied its spirit. “Jesus 

passed from the letter of the Law which condemns a 

specific form of offense to the inward spirit which 
underlies the act. 

Thus, “Thou shalt not kill” means, Thou shalt not 

exalt thyself to the detriment of thy neighbor. (As Dr. 
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A. T. Mollegen says, to be angry is as bad in God’s eyes 
as murder is in an’s eyes.) 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery” means, Thou 
shalt not lust. (This, as Emil Brunner says, makes 
adulterers of us all.) 

From the beginning to the end of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus filled full the Law’s demands. This was 
not the Gospel, the good news. As Paul perceived, the 
Law thus interpreted “shuts up all under sin.” To be 
sure, it is good news that our God is so lofty, demand- 
ing moral perfection; but man’s inability to meet God’s 
demand is bad news. Here is no Gospel yet. 

The notion that Christianity boils down to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount or the Golden Rule misses the point 
entirely. These are the uncompromising assault of 
Christ that leaves us no escape and prepares the way for 
the Gospel by showing us our need. 

Historically, by what he said, Jesus pressed in upon 
the people of his day so relentlessly that he left them 
only two alternatives: to accept him or to kill him. 

F ‘inally, by what he did Jesus sealed his doom. Words, 
by themselves, might have been tolerated; but he lived 
out what he taught. It was not possible for him, being 
the kind of person he was, the Son of the living (acting ) 
God, to talk one way and act another or not to act at 
all. 

Plato said that if a good man appeared in the world 
he would be destroyed, A good man did appear in the 
world—and he was destroyed. Yes, and that deed was 
itself the greatest condemnation al our world, The 
Gospel of John gives the verdict of history when re- 
porting the word of Jesus at his impending death: 
“Now is the judgment of this world.” 


THE CROWN 


Nevertheless, this judgment brought by the cross is 
but the prelude to redemption because of the character 
of Christ. 

And notice, first of all, that it took a cross to show 
men what that character really was. Throughout his 
life Jesus had taught unfaltering love for God and man, 
but his death put this teaching to the test. 

The cross was the final trial of Christ’s sincerity, his 
commitment, his mission, his way of life. The way he 
met this test showed the depths of his lo | re- 
sources as no words alone could have showed them. 

The cross was not only a test but a revelation. It 
revealed not only judgment because of man’s sin but 
forgiveness because of God’s love. It was divine love 
that led Jesus to conquest through weakness. King 
though he was, he would not tyrannize over us; rather 
would he suffer our tyranny. 

And such love awakened a loving response as no less 
costly passion could do. Love can never be commanded; 
it has to be won. And the only way that so rigorous a 
Judge could win the love of men was through his 


to grasp man with an active love; and when man saw 
this, he responded.” 

This response, in turn, is our only hope for a good- 
ness that is genuine. 

Augustine saw that the pagan virtues are but “splen- 
did vices” because they have no protection against 
pride. By pride he means self-exaltation, self-centered- 
ness. There is no virtue that cannot be practiced for 
self-exaltation. Jesus had taught that even the great 
Phariasaic virtues of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving can 
be corrupted into the most desperate kind of sin: they 
can be done for self-exaltation rather than for the glory 
of God. 

The only protection against pride, and the only 
remedy for it, is love. But love of what or whom? If 
unqualified love is given to anything or anyone less than 
God, the result is anxiety and conflict that keep self in 
the center of the picture. “Treasures upon earth” keep 
one anxious about moths, rust, thieves. When the “treas- 
ure” is another person, conflict is inevitable; for in 
serving a human master we espouse his interests against 
the interests of others. The only way to keep human 
loves from leading to hurtful conflicts is to keep them 
subordinate to the love of God. 

Paul says that we are saved—and saved for the good 
life—“by grace through faith.” Without undue violence, 
this can be rendered “saved by love through answering 
love.” By faith Paul means more than belief—he means 
utter commitment of self. Faith is the answering voice 
of love, in response to the love of God. This is our 
salvation and the beginning of a goodness that is un- 
corrupted by pride. 

It was the cross, above everything else, that revealed 
this love of God through Christ, which evokes our love 
in return. We love because he first loved us. 

To be sure, we see the cross now in the Resurrection 
light. But this light only helps us to see what was yd 
happening there. The cross is not really “empty,” 
we sometimes say: its upright beam is encircled ‘the a 
crown, Nor is our risen Lord any other than the Cruci- 
fied: he keeps in his hands and in his side the wounds 
of nails and of the sword. 

Without the cross there could be no crown; for God 
will rule in human hearts, and this is the cost of love in 
a sinful world. “And I,” said Christ, “if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 





Dr. Graham Gordon Lacy is 
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willingness to be their victim. udutenes at Castel Gradiatiadon 


By his willingness to be our victim, Christ brought Church, Washington, D. C. He 
victory out of defeat. He used the very force of man’s held pastorates in Baltimore, 
attack upon him to win man’s love. As Dr. Howard Md., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Johnson says, “Christ, bending before the fury of man’s Coulnginn, ip. Hameee quiet 


his present post in our nation’s 
sinful attack upon him, used his own agony and death capital in 1947. 
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THE INNER-CITY CHURCH 








By JAMES WILLIAM BAIRD 


First Presbyterian Church, Stockton, Calif 


HE city is a beast. It is a huge, 
sprawling, shapeless thing, with 
a thousand arms and tiny fingers 
that reach into the country and slow ly 
gnaw away at the green, h. appy ¢: arth. 

At night this beast is a great black 
thing, silhouetted against the darken- 
ing sky. Its buildings point spiny fin- 
gers into the heavens. The blood of 
this beast is a belt of steel flowing back 
and forth. The night is lighted by the 
garish glow of he: adlights and traffic 
lights and cheap beer signs flashing on 
and off, on and off. 

The city never sleeps. Mixed with 
the blaring sound of dance bands 
plush retreats are a beggar’s whine, 
the tap, tap, tap of a blind man’s cane, 
the hacking cough of a TB victim in 
some dirty flat, fifth floor back, and a 
siren’s plaintive wail. 

But the city is also a glorious thing. 
It is the center of the world. Com- 
merce, government, and the traffic of 
earth flow through it. It is easier to 
describe the city than to define it, be- 
cause a city fits a definition no more 
easily than a person does. 

There is a heart to the city. It loves 
heroes and likes to say so. Great hos- 
pitals symbolize its concern for the 
victims of its environment. Commu- 
nity Chests, Red Cross, Traveler’s Aid 
—all are able to function primarily 
because the city has shared its wealth 
and its talents so willingly. 

In the city youth finds opportunity, 
maturity finds expression, age finds 
security. 


The Inner-City Church 


About 64 per cent of the American 
people are crammed into our ever- 
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expanding cities. In the suburbs, the 


growing edge of the city, our churches 


are growing far beyond the fondest 
dreams. The climate is right for tre- 
mendous progress. But at the heart of 
the city, the inner city, all is not well. 
The great Protestant congregations in 
the inner city of America are in seri- 
ous trouble. 

A nation once rural in character, 
with neighborly concern for one an- 
other, speeds along today on free- 
ways in a wild dash to work or home, 
with little possibility or desire to know 
who its neighbors are. The pattern of 
city life is so different from the type 
of community life with which Protes- 
tantism is familiar that we are in dan- 
ger of losing our churches. 

For instance, the inner city is an 
area of fewer and fewer children as 
parents move out to the growing edge. 
Recent studies in one large city re- 
vealed that every Presbyterian church 
school in the inner-city area was los- 
ing children so fast that it would be 
only a matter of time before those 23 
church schools would have to close 
for lack of children. Almost without 
exception, the pattern of the inner- 
city church is one of a dying church 
school. 

Protestantism historically has built 
its ministry around the family idea. 
Stable family units constitute the base 
upon which the structure of our min- 
istry, preaching, teaching, and service 
has been built. But no longer is this 
the kind of community around the 
inner-city church. 

Here there is a constant parade of 
people on the move. People living 
temporarily in hotels have no concern 
about the well-being of the commu- 
nity. Those who live in rented apart- 
ments or are in the local boarding- 


house until something better turns up 
are most unwilling to spend time or 
money supporting and giving leader- 
ship to local neighborhood projects. 
“Here today and gone tomorrow” is 
a sentiment that hangs heavily over 
the efforts of any inner-city pastor. 


The Church Family 


The inner-city church is forced to 
minister to a community largely of 
single people. These people type or 
dictate their way through the day, eat 
in drive-in restaurants, get their post- 
graduate education by reading picture 
magazines and news ‘digests, ‘and find 
their relaxation in the antics of the 
latest popular TV artist. 

Protestantism far too often has been 
a segregated church. This is not meant 
to be a critical statement. However, 
our outreach has often been through 
the establishment of Negro churches, 
Japanese churches, or Mexican 
churches, rather than Presbyterian 
churches that serve all who live in 
the neighborhood around the church 
building. 

Suddenly we discover that the 
crucible of American democracy has 
produced a nation of people in which 
the traditional lines of division no 
longer hold. By ethnic origin is no 
longer an adequate method of ap- 
praising or defining a community. Cul- 
turally, 200 years of American life is 
producing a new culture of which 
we are all a part. Socially, men and 
women of every kind of background 
mix, work, play, and compete in busi- 
ness and professions on a common 
level. The armed forces, of all places, 
have contributed to a greater under- 
standing among the people of America 
than many realize. If the church is to 
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meet the needs of an interracial com- 
munity, it must become inclusive 
rather than exclusive. 

In the inner city this fact is more 
evident than anywhere else. Crowded 
together, seeking the same jobs, shar- 
ing the same schools and eating estab- 
lishments, people are being molded 
into a common cast of dress, language, 
and patterns of thought. 

However, we are not always gov- 
erned by our minds. :motionally, old 
prejudices and grudges still move 
many people. It is not easy to over- 
come these things; and only slowly, 
very slowly, are people beginning to 
forget color lines and national origins. 

One great fact of life that we can- 
not ignore in the inner city is that 
when a community agency no longer 
meets the specific needs of its neigh- 
borhood, the reason for its existence 
has gone, and it either rediscovers its 
place in society or soon disappears 
from the scene. 

We have mentioned already that 
the church must meet certain needs if 
it is to function in a community. The 
great problem of the inner-city church 
lies in the fact that it does not nor- 
mally understand the new needs of 
the city dweller and is not geared to 
meet them. 

For instance, far too often the city 
church is locked from Sunday to Sun- 
day. Did you ever try to get inside 
the average Protestant church between 
Sundays? And yet every day gangs of 
young hoodlums roam the streets, 
families break up because they have 
no place to bring their problems for 
help, people turn sour because no one 
seems to care much whether they live 
or die in their attic rooms, and others 
walk the streets after work, with 
nothing constructive to do with their 
time. 


The Challenge to Protestantism 


What can the church do in. the 
face of all this? Many have fled. They 
have sold their building for what it 
would bring on a poor market and 
have gone out to the suburbs to re- 


build where their people now live. 
In almost every city in America one 
can see great Protestant church build- 
ings standing empty—mute evidence 
of a Protestant failure. At the same 
time, the census reports reveal that 
more people actually live in the neigh- 
borhood of this church building than 
at any other time in the history of the 
city. 
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In many of the major cities of 
\merica today, where the great mass 
of our people are now living, Protes- 
tantism has consistently moved out 
because it would not minister to the 
new population around it. 


Some Stick It Out 


Some congregations have refused to 


’ 
leave. One 1s inclined to honor their 
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desire to remain unless one learns of 
an unworthy reason for their staying. 
Far too often the main reason is that 
this church was where the great- 
grandparents worshiped. A_ strange 
nostalgia for bygone days continues 
to bring worshipers in from the su- 
burbs on Sunday. Such churches sel- 
dom make any real attempt to minister 
to their local community, but look 
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increasingly toward the growing edge 
of the city for their constituency. 
Time will take its toll of this church, 
too. 

Some congregations have stayed be- 
cause the cost of moving is so great 
that moving is not practical. They 
are resigned to the situation, and the 
community is invited to partake of 
the services simply because its finan- 
cial support is needed to keep the 
doors open. Little effort is made to 
understand the changes that have 
taken place in the life and personnel 
of the community, and seldom is there 
any real desire to build a program to 
serve the new community. Death soon 
comes to this church. ~ 

A very few churches have honestly 
re-evaluated their situation and de- 
veloped, in an intelligent, enthusiastic 
manner, a new program to meet the 
new needs of their community. These 
congregations are facing up to the 
crisis of our time. In such instances 
they are discovering new growth, 
new fields of opportunity, and a new 
mission unprecedented in its poten- 
tial, right here at home. Such churches 
are the hope of Protestant America 
in the inner city. 

The frontier of the inner city waits 
for bold pioneers of the faith who are 
willing to venture forth and develop 
a ministry that will reach both hotel 
dwellers and the inhabitants of the 
tenements. They must be pioneers 
who are not afraid to experiment with 
new techniques and whose love of 
people is not dulled by dirt or smoke, 
or the necessity to search for men in 
the unlovely places of the inner city. 

Here is the opportunity. First of 
all, the greatest concentration of peo- 
ple anywhere in America today is in 
the inner city. If the Church seeks 
people, look in the inner city. 

Of those who migrated to cities 
from 1935 tO 1940, 59.2 per cent were 
between the ages of 20 and 44. This 
is the young adult age which the 
Church has so consistently cultivated 
through the years. The vast majority 
of these are not married. They are 
starting out in businesses or profes- 
sions, living as they can until they be- 
gin to climb. One inner- city church 
of Los Angeles made a spot survey of 
the blocks immediately around the 
church and discovered that the room- 
ing houses were teeming with lonely 
young men and women, The result 
was a minister of young adults on the 
church’s staff to develop a new field 
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of opportunity. When these young 
people get married, and when the first 
child comes along, they move to the 
suburbs. By then habits, patterns, atti- 
tudes, and opinions have been formed 
with or without the influence of the 
Church. Therefore, the city church 
must speak to them while it has the 
chance to do so. 

One startling fact is that the ma- 
jority of inner-city dwellers are men. 
A recent survey made of the heart of 
Los Angeles revealed that 59 of every 
100 residents of the area were men, 
as compared with 47.9 per cent in the 
city as a whole. Far too often we have 
bewailed the poor job the Church has 
done in reaching men. Here lies an op- 
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A Prayer 


Take us and use us, O God, in Thy 
service. Help us to be worthy of the 
highest responsibility by copying the 
only perfect example . . . Christ... . 
May each day be lived as though it 
were our last, confident, serene, and 
kind. 
Teach us Thy forgiving spirit that 
our hearts may harbor only the good 
and remember the beautiful. May we 
march onward and upward rejoicing 
that to us have been entrusted the sick 
. the lame and the blind . and 
grant, O God, that we fail not. 
Amen 





portunity to reach this section of so- 
ciety which we have wanted to reach 
for so long. 

Another factor that often is over- 
looked is that some of the finest fa- 
cilities for Church work are located 
in the heart of our major cities. These 
are the fine buildings built to house 
the one-time strong, wealthy congre- 
gations. Too often we abandon them 
and move to the outskirts when we 
should be utilizing this investment of 
sacrificial money. Many of the fine 
Protestant church plants might well 
become the natural center of a new 
type of community life that is pos- 
sible in the heart of the city. 

It is in the inner city that a denomi- 
nation can demonstrate the strength 
that comes from being a denomina- 
tion. Through the strategic location 
of its churches related to one another 
geographically and_ staff-wise in a 
larger-parish relationship, as a de- 
nomination greater impact can be 


made on a total area than by indi- 
vidual congregations working alone. 

It is also in the city that govern- 
ment is formulated. Strong city min- 
isters have an opportunity to influ- 
ence the official life of the city that 
suburbia seldom have. The church 
that recognizes its responsibility to 
minister to the mayor’s office as much 
as to the hotels is a church that will 
make vital the influence of Protestant 
thinking in city government. 

The challenge to Protestantism of 
this kind of situation cannot be ig- 
nored. Either the Protestant Church 
solves the problem of the inner city 
or it ceases to be the dominant reli- 
gious force in American life, Authori- 
ties say that 75 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people will be living in the major 
cities of the country in the future. 
The great question is how we can 
meet this challenge. 

The answer is not an easy one. In 
fact, the answers have yet to be pro- 
vided in any concrete way. Fxperi- 
ments are under way in a few cities 
across the land. 

One of the first steps is to help the 
Church to recognize what is happen- 
ing. Too many churches are so insensi- 
tive to the needs of their community 
that they are not aware that their pro- 
gram is missing the mark. We need to 
realize again that church program- 
planning must come into being as a 
direct result of community analysis 
rather than tradition. If we are to min- 
ister to the needs of people, we must 
discover what those needs really are. 

This cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Protestantism’s greatest con- 
tribution to the Christian Church lies 
in its belief that unless the Gospel 
gets across to the individual mind and 
heart, all the ceremonies, sacraments, 
symbolism, or sincerity are for naught. 
Methods, techniques, staff personnel— 
all need to be rethought in terms of 
human need. 

If the Church will turn its forces of 
mind and heart to bear upon this 
tremendous opportunity and plan for 
it, there is no reason why it cannot 
be successful in the city. Today we 
are on the retreat in the inner city. 
With vision and imagination and 
courage, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that tomorrow can be_ both 
Protestant and Christian. 

—Reprinted from Crossroads, 
January-March, 1955. Copy- 
right, 1954, by W. L. Jenkins. 
Used by permission, 
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HEY CALL It “Presby- 
terian Row”—the 6400 block of Rose- 
mont Avenue in Fort Worth, Texas. 
It’s no wonder, because over a third 
of the families living on the block at- 
tend the Ridglea Presbyterian Church. 

Eleven years ago w hen the Ridglea 
section of Fort Worth was opened up 
south of Camp Bowie, Rosemont Ave- 
nue was one of the original streets laid 
out. That same year the Ridglea Pres- 
byterian C hurch was organized as the 
first church in the area 

As each new family small to Rose- 
mont, the minister, Rev. Thomas W. 
Currie, would knock on the door and 
invite them to come to church. Even- 
tually nine out of the 25 families on 
the block were staunch members of 
the church. And three families on an 
adjacent street were also brought in. 
This type of personal, door-to-door 
evangelism probably accounts for the 
fact that today the Presbyterian church 
is the largest in the area. A thorough 
orientation program also helps new 
members feel at home and shows them 
where they can use their talents to 
best advantage. 

Like many churches in the newer 
residential developments, Ridglea Pres- 
byterian has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Organized on April 25, 1943, 
with 57 charter members, the church 
membership totaled about 300 when 
Mr. Currie left five years later. The 
current pastor, Rev. Clifford W. Wil- 
liams, came on April 1, 1948 after serv- 
ing as associate pastor ‘of First Presby- 
terian Church in Fort Worth and as 
pastor of churches in Sweetwater and 
Haskel. 

“We have enjoyed watching this 
neighborhood church develop into a 
church of around 950,” Mr. Williams 
writes. “Our average attendance in 
Sunday school is around 600.” 

But back to “Presbyterian Row” and 
some of the people who have helped 
to make the church what it is today. 
Perhaps you’d like to meet some of 
the families, though only seven of the 
original nine still live on the block. 
The Vances moved to Springfield, 
Mo., last summer and the Sunday 
school lost a valuable teacher in Mrs. 
Vance. Also the Bill Crains have taken 
an apartment nearer the church so 
that Mrs. Crain will be nearer her 
work—she’s the church secretary. Both 
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The Tom Billings family on its way to Ridglea Church. 


The Tie That Binds 
‘PRESBYTERIAN ROW’ 


she and her husband are charter mem- 
bers of the M and M Class (Mr. and 
Mrs.) and are cochairmen of the class 
visitation committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Billings have 
three children. Mr. Billings, an elder 
in the church and a member of the 
choir, took over his wife’s job as sec- 
retary of the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment when their youngest child, Cyn- 
thia Lou, was born last February. Mrs. 
Billings is still active in the Women 
of the Church. 

Mrs. Hulcy is assistant superintend- 
ent of the Junior Department, and 
Mrs. Reid Bunger, whose late husband 
was a deacon, sings in the choir and is 
a leader in youth work. Formerly she 
was a circle chairman. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Bennett and 





their daughter Joan attend Sunday 
school and church regularly. Both 
parents work at Convair, the Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Co. Mrs. Gil- 
bert L. Jentz and her 20-year-old son, 

Gib, Jr., have been members of the 
church for six years. Although Major 
and Mrs. William M. Buford are not 
members, they attend often and their 
three sons are “regulars” at Sunday 
school. 

That about completes the list except 
for fourteen-year-old Sharlette Bur- 
gess, who was recently promoted to 
the Senior Department when she en- 
tered Arlington Heights High School. 

Numbering 21 people in all, “the 
Row” could make up a fair-sized Sun- 
day school class of its own and would 
undoubtedly make (See page 54) 

























Have you heard 


SERMONS 


ON TAPE 


Pow WOULD YOU LIKE to 
listen in on the historic Second As- 


sembly of the World Council of 
Churches? Or hear the preaching of 
George A. Buttrick or Peter Marshall? 
Maybe you thought you would never 
hear some of the great preachers of 
our present day. Or, for that matter, 
maybe you have alw ays regretted miss- 
ing some of the outstanding preaching 
of the past. 

Have no more regrets. There are 
now available to you over 300 ser- 
mons, entire worship services, theo- 
logical lectures, radio services and ad- 
dresses—not to mention 58 miles of 
tape recordings of the World Council 
Assembly in Evanston, IIl., last sum- 
mer. . 

This treasury of tape recordings is 
available through the Charles G. 
Reigner Library of Recorded Sermons 
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Earle Roberts and Dr. Robert White 
Kirkpatrick recording key speeches 
at the World Council Assembly in 
Evanston. @ Dr. Ben Rose, pastor 
of Central Church, Bristol, Va., uses 
tape recording for study. 
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and Addresses. Established eighteen 
months ago at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, by Dr. Charles 
G. Reigner, a Baltimore book pub- 
lisher and Presbyterian layman, this 
library is the only noncommercial cir- 
culating library of its kind anywhere. 
Among its titles are the following: 
“Come Before Winter” by Clarence 
[dward Macartney; “Disciples in 
Clay,” “Research Unlimited,” and 
“The Waterbeetle and Life” by Peter 
Marshall; Reinhold Niebuhr’s sermon 
on Matthew 5:44, 45; “The Path to 
Glory” by Stewart R. Oglesby; “All 
Souls” by Frank W. Price; Billy 
Graham’s final sermon in the Cotton 
Bowl, Dallas, Texas; ‘““The Charter of 
the Christian Church” by David L. 
Stitt; and “Recapturing the Lost Won- 
der of our Christian Faith” by James 
S. Stewart. 








‘Te LIBRARY ADDS a new 
wrinkle to the education of today’s 
theological student. Through these re- 
cordings, George Buttrick becomes a 
member of the. faculty in homiletics. 
Once each week during part of the fall 
quarter members of the first- vear class 
at Union Seminary gather to hear Dr. 
Buttrick’s lectures on “The Crafts- 
manship of the Preacher.” This type 
of study enables the student to profit 
by the great teaching and preaching of 
the past and present, as well as to gain 
inspiration for his own life and min- 
istry. 

There is no question about the 
usefullness of the library for theo- 
logical education. One seminary re- 
quested 32 tapes for use in a weekly 

“Time for Listening.” 


(See page 25) 
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Singing Our Faith 


“() Sacred Head Now Wounded” 


“Since [ learned how to enter the forest of medita- 
tion, | have received sweet dewlike drops from that 
forest. | have found that the door to meditation is open 
everywhere and any time, at midnight or at noonday, 
at dawn or at dusk. I’verywhere, on the street, on the 
trolley, on the train, in the waiting room, or in the 
prison cell, | am given a resting place of meditation, 
wherein I can meditate to my heart’s content on the 
Almighty God who abides in my heart.” * 

So wrote one of the great twentieth century, atomic 
age Christians, Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan. 

At this Easter season may we enter the “forest of 
meditation” through the thoughts of a twelfth century 
Christian, Bernard of Clairv: aux, whose Latin hymn, “O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded,” is one of the most in- 
tense expressions from our medieval heritage of the 
meaning of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Reflection and prayer occupied a large part of a 
monk’s life. There were frequent opportunities for con- 
centrated meditation, with a small crucifix as the focal 
point for the eye as well as the mind and heart. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, a devout and consecrated 
French monk who influenced kings and emperors as 
well as peasants and laity at the time of the Second 
Crusade, wrote down his inner thoughts on the spiritual 
meaning of the Cross as he contemplated the crucifix 
in his cell. He expressed his worship in seven parts 
which described in one section each the feet, knees, 
hands, side, breast, heart, and head of Christ. 

Three stanzas of this Latin hymn have come to us 
through the stirring German translation of a seventeenth 
century minister, Paul Gerhardt, who brought the ro- 
bust vitality of his Reformation faith to the following 
stanzas translated into English over a hundred years 
ago by Rev. J. W. Alexander, an American. 


O sacred Head, now wounded, 

With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded 

With thorns, Thine only crown; 
How pale art Thou with anguish, 

With sore abuse and scorn! 
How does that visage languish 

Which once was bright as morn! 


This stanze reflects the devoted concern of the wor- 
shiper for the outward physical suffering of his Saviour. 
The wounds, the pallor, the posture are lovingly and 
individually described. The presence of humiliation and 
abuse of spirit as well as body is sympathetically ac- 
cepted as a tremedous fact. 


What Thou, my Lord, hast suffered 
Was all for sinner’s gain: 


*Toyohiko Kagawa, A New Book of Meditations, page 1. Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But Thine the deadly pain. 
Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
"Tis I deserve Thy place; 
Look on me with Thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. 


The above lines are deeply subjective, and a prayer 
not only of confession but of surrender and of petition. 
They show that the thoughts which at first had been 
centered on the outward physical suffering have now 
been related to the inner needs of the worshiper. There 
is an intense entreaty, in prostrate humility, for a share 
of the grace and power which can come only from God 
through the Christ, who suffered and died for man’s 
sins. 

What language shall I borrow 

To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 

Thy pity without end? 
O make me Thine forever, 

And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never 

Outlive my love to Thee. 


The closing lines of the hymn indicate the helpless 
inadequacy which the devout Christian feels as he tries 
to express in words his gratitude and his life dedication 
to Christ. He can only plead for a continued sense of 
divine love received, and express his need for sustained 
consecration, lest he fail to grow to the full measure of 
faith. 

These powerfully expressed reflections are matched 
in strength by the music to which they are set: the 

“Passion Chorale,” harmonized by Johann. Sebastian 
Bach, himself a devout Christian. 

In these days of uncertainty when the only certainty 
in the world is our Christian faith, it is appropriate that 
we use for our Easter meditation a hymn which spans 
seven centuries and comes to us through three languages 

Latin, German, and English—representing the wor- 
ship of three confessions—the Roman beliefs of the 
French monk, the Lutheran convictions of the German 
pastor, and the Anglican communion of the American 
minister. 

Such a history symbolizes the basic fact that the lan- 
guage of the Cross surmounts all barriers. The message 
of the first Easter is for every person who will respond 
to the Divine Love, praying humbly in his own heart 


“Q) make me Thine forever 
And should I fainting be, 


Lord, let me never, never 
Outlive my love to Thee.” 


—Loutsse McComs 
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Christian convictions 


for Older Adults 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY 

Division of Christian Education 
PART II 

O MANY OLDER PEOPLE, God and 


the spiritual world become in- 
creasingly important as the years 


Secretary, 


pass. They ask themselves many ques- 
tions. 
Will God stand by them even 


though they have repeatedly failed to 
stand by Him? Can they become so 
conscious of Christ’s presence that 
they can say, “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me?” 

Is He personally concerned with 
their needs? Can they tell Him of their 
love? Is He so far away from them 
that they can never hear His voice? 

These questions are of vital concern 
to older people. They are expressions 
of real need, and the Church has a 
responsibility at this point. For older 
people can be helped to know God 
in such a wonderful way that often 
He is closer to them than breathing 
and nearer than hands or feet. 

The Church has two opportunities. 
First, through worship and teaching 
to make Gea a part of childhood, 
youth, young adulthood, and middle 
adulthood so that He is not a stranger 
when the sunset years arrive. Second, 
to minister to older adults so fruitfully 
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that God is to them an ever-present 
Companion. 

Several truths about God are especi- 
ally precious to older adults. 


God's Love Is Steadfast 


Love casts out fear. When men are 
sure of the love of God, fears vanish, 
doubts disappear, courage rises, the 
will to go on is strengthened. Over 
and over again God declares His in- 
finite love for us. In the Old Testa- 
ment the Revised Standard Version 
uses the words “steadfast love” to 
translate the word that the King 
James Version translates “mercy.” 

When translated in this way many 
passages take on even deeper meaning. 
“I, the Lord your God .. . showing 
steadfast love to thousands of those 
who love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” “The earth, O Lord, is 
full of thy steadfast love.” “He does 
not retain his anger forever because 
he delights in steadfast love.” 

In the New Testament the same 
steadfast love by God for men is 
seen. “In this is love, not that we 
loved God but that he loved us and 
sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins.” Through every experience 
of life God’s love is steadfast. 

David in the Twenty-third Psalin 
looks at possible life needs—physical 





needs, spiritual needs, needs in times 
of danger—and decides that he will 
have no want because the steadfast 
love of the Lord will ever follow him. 

And Paul could say, “For I am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else 
in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


God Is Always with His People 


One of the things that girds Chris- 
tian older people with strength is the 
knowledge that God is always with 
them. They do not have to face prob- 
lems alone; they do not walk in their 
own strength; they do not have to 
flounder through life in their own 
ignorance, they do not go through 
the valley of the shadow alone. God 
is always with them, His presence 
with His people is recorded on almost 
every page of the Bible. 

He is present in the first recorded 
stories. Jacob, fleeing from a deceived 
father and a wrathful brother, fell 
asleep in a field near Bethel and, 
while asleep, dreamed. When _ he 
awoke he realized that God had not 
been left behind in his father’s house, 
but was present (See page 54) 
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SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC 
SEASON 
March 7-April 10 


Manual for Local Churches. ‘Vells how 
to organize your evangelistic pro- 
gram for maximum effectiveness. 
Published by Division of Evangel- 
ism, Board of Church Extension, 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 

“Of Such Is the Kingdom,” 
ute film (16mm sound) 
terian Book Store, Box 1176, 
mond g, Va. Rental $6. 


20-IMin- 
Presby- 


Rich 


PLAN 





BOOK 


Filmstrips: “Bringing Christ to the 


Home,” “Laymen Witness for 
Christ,” and “Seek Ye First.” Board 
of Church Extension, Atlanta. 


Rental $1 each. 

“Knowing Whom to Win,” 
Worker, March. 
“Training Visitation 
Worker, April. 


Earnest 


Teams,” Earnest 


COMMUNICANTS’ 
CLASSES 


“Meet 


New 


Your 
spe- 


Crettys, 


Your 


Joseph 
Church.” A 


book 


cifically designed for use in adult 


com municant classes. 


“Adult Communicant Classes,” by 
William Hl. McCorkle, Survey, p. 
16. 


COLLECTION OF 
CLOTHING FOR 
OVERSEAS RELIEF 
“Qne Great Hour 
Worker, April. 
For information, write the Board of 


World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 
‘Tenn. 


Again,” Earnest 





—SERMONS— 
(From page 24) 


Ministers in the field find the tapes 
invaluable as they continue their edu- 
cation and preparation for a more 
effective ministry. In addition to nu- 
merous worth-while sermons and the- 
ological lectures, the library contains 
recordings of entire classroom courses 
offered at Union Seminary. 

One minister on vacation took time 
for the serious study of Robert J. 
McCracken’s Sprunt Lecture series en- 
titled “The Place of Theology in 
Preaching.” A group of three ministers 
in Charlotte, N. C., meet regularly to 
hear tapes and make a study of their 
own speaking voices. A missionary in 
Portugal studying to return to Africa 
requested the use of the Peter Marshall 
tapes. 

A group of chaplains at Fort Hood, 
Texas, asked: “Would it be possible 
to make standing arrangements for 
you to send us one theological lecture 
and one sermon each week?” 


Bor PREACHERS are not 
the only ones to benefit. Entire con- 
gregations can be served by these tape 
recordings. Last summer, on a Sun- 
day when its pastor was out of town, 
the Gordonsville, Va., Church heard a 
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recorded sermon by James Stewart of 
Scotland. The minister of a Richmond 
church, upon learning that the speaker 
for his Visitation Evangelistic Cam- 
paign had been detained, secured from 
the Library Peter Marshall’s sermon 
on Christian Witnessing. The service 
was opened in the usual manner with 
hymns and prayer and an explanation 
of the use of the recording. 

There is a real ministry to “shut- 
ins.’ Ruth B. McNair, Watertown, 
N. Y., regularly secures tapes to play 
for patients whose health will not per- 
mit them to attend the stated services 
of worship. The Sunnyside Home in 
Danville, Va., receives tapes each week. 

Learning of the library through an 
earlier announcement in PRESBYTERIAN 
surVEY, Mrs. Van Hatcher of Brook- 
haven, Miss. requested use of a tape 
for a circle meeting of the Women of 
the Church. 

Men of the Church of Hope, Ark., 
made use of the circulating library 
tapes for their meeting. A men’s Sun- 
day school class in Severna Park, Md., 
was so impressed with the Peter Mar- 
shall tapes that they had duplicates 
made of the entire Marshall collec- 
tion. Officers of two Presbyterian 
churches in North Carolina in their 
study of the question of Church Union 
used tape recordings of speeches by 
Dr. Nelson Bell and Col. Francis P. 
Miller, also a recording of a “Debate 


on Church Union” between Dr. Bell 
and Dr. EF. ‘T. Thompson, and a re- 
cording of the entire debate on Church 
Union at the 1954 meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


fa 

| HE YOUNG PEOPLE have 
also discovered the library. Eagle 
Camp, South Hero, Vt., requested re- 
cordings for a Sunday evening hymn- 
sing with 135 young people i in attend- 
ance. The Westminster Fellowship of 
First Presbyterian Church in Utica, 
IN.. ¥.5 presented a recorded program 
on the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The Library makes easily accessible 
to church groups and individuals a 
wide and rapidly growing selection of 
sermons and addresses which ed be 
used for study and inspiration. ‘Tapes 
may be borrowed on free loan for a 
period of seven days, with the privi- 
lege of renewal for an additional seven 
day s. The number of reels on loan at 
the same time to any one borrower is 
limited to ten. 


Outbound postage is paid by the li- 
brary, leaving the borrower to take care 
of return postage only. A complete listing 
of titles may be obtained from Dr. Robert 
White Kirkpatrick, director, Charles G. 
Reigner Library of Recorded Sermons and 
Addresses, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond 27, Virginia. END 
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Rev. Day Carper and Mrs. William 
Pruitt of Congo, Dr. Joseph Hopper 
of Korea, and Rev. Joseph Woody of 
Brazil discuss the requirements for 
baptism and church membership in 
their respective mission areas. 


WHAT makes a Christian? 


\f HAT WOULD YOU DO 


about a man who professed his faith 
in Christ as his Saviour and wanted 
to be baptized, but who had several 
wives? Should a person who was 
brought up in a Christian home be 
required to do the same preliminary 
study for church membership that is 
required of one who grew up in a 
non-Christian home? How do you 
know a person is sincere in his pro- 
fession of faith? Are there tests of 
Christian conviction? 

The missionary to Africa, to Brazil, 
to Korea or any part of the world 
must find some answer to these and 
similar questions. Few, if any, con- 
verts are baptized the day they make 
their profession of faith. There is 
no set period of time for training, 
which may cover weeks, months, or 
in some rare cases, years. Each coun- 
try has its own pattern which varies 
in detail but is very similar in its 
over-all intent and practice. 

In conco a candidate for baptism 
is expected to learn the catechism pre- 
pared in his own language. This is 
usually taught by the local evangelist 
or pastor in daily catechumen and 
Bible classes. After the catechism 1s 
learned, the candidate is required to 
pass a probation period of six months, 
more or less, during which he is ex- 
pected to live by the things he has 
been learning. 

He must attend regular worship 
services, give to the support of the 
church and try to live a life worthy 
of his profession. If he does not know 
how to read, he is urged to enter 
school or adult literacy classes. Chil- 
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dren and young people must be able 
to read before they may become mem- 
bers of the church. Adults must make 
the effort, but it is not a rigid re- 
quirement. 

- 


In BRAZIL the practice is similar. The 
most basic requirement for reception 
as a church member, after a sincere 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ and 
evidence of His grace in the candi- 
date’s life, is a probationary period 
of from six to twelve months. The 
length of this period varies, being con- 
trolled by such factors as whether 
the candidate is a baptized child of 
the covenant, or a convert coming 
from heathenism. 

In some special cases the baptized 
child of the church may not be re- 
quired to fulfill this probationary pe- 
riod, provided he or she has been in 
faithful attendance upon the services 
of the church and of worthy life. In 
other cases, a convert coming from 
heathenism may be put off longer than 
a year if he displays any lack of basic 
comprehension of the meaning of 
Christian faith or life. 

The prevalent custom in Brazil is 
for all candidates to attend a candi- 
dates’ class of one kind or another, 
depending upon local circumstances. 
It may be led by the pastor, a capable 
elder, a lay evangelist, or other quali- 
fied person. 

es 


In Korea there is an interesting vari- 
ation. The decision to become a Chris- 
tian, in most cases following personal 
evangelism, may first be made known 


informally or privately to a Christian 
friend or church leader some time be- 
fore the one desiring church member- 
ship appears before the church session 
for the catechumen examination. He 
is told in general what to expect at this 
examination. 

This examination is conducted by 
the missionary having evangelistic 
powers, or by the Korean pastor, 
where there is one. The questions 
asked in a typical examination for the 
catechumenate include: Have you de- 
cided to believe on Jesus? Why? Are 
you a sinner? Who is Jesus? What 
did He do while on earth? How did 
He die? Why did He die? Did He 
remain dead? 

Repeat the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. Have you a Bible? Do 
you read it every day? Whose word 
is it? Do you pray every day? Have 
you told others about Jesus? 

Having answered the above ques- 
tions satisfactorily, he then appears 
before the congregation, making a 
public profession of faith, and is pub- 
licly received into the catechumenate. 

Ordinarily several months may 
lapse before this catechumen appears 
for what is known as the examination 
for baptism. In churches with a Ko- 
rean pastor these examinations are 
conducted quarterly, and in churches 
where the missionary evangelist is in 
charge, twice a year. During the pe- 
riod between the catechumen and bap- 
tism examination the new believer is 
expected to continue diligently his 
preparation for full membership. 
Sometimes this includes his attending 
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a ten-day Bible class at his nearest 
mission station. 

When the Korean believer appears 
before the session for his baptism, he 
is asked questions about his beliefs 
and about his practice, such as: Have 
you led others to Christ? Do you 
tithe? Do you have family prayers? 
Then, before the session and congre- 
gation he must answer the same ques- 
tions usually asked of those joining 
the Church in the United States. 

Each country has its own particular 
problems. For instance, in Brazil it is 
required that a married candidate be 
married by the civil authorities as well 
as by religious ones. Because many 
Roman Catholic priests marry couples 
without requiring the civil ceremony 
as the Brazilian law requires, some- 
times candidates are not legally mar- 
ried. One missionary had the interest- 
ing experience of arranging and at- 
tending the civil marriage ceremony 
of a couple who then had to rush 
home to look after their three chil- 
dren. 

e 


The marriage problem is difficult in 
CONGO, too. Since the rules of the 
Church forbid polygamous marriages, 
the practice has been that a man with 
plural wives may not receive baptism. 
If such a man is ready for baptism, 
with only this one matter hindering, 
he is urged to put aside all wives but 
the first, returning them to their par- 
ents or disposing of them in the most 
charitable way possible. Many do this, 
but in other cases there is no really 
Christian way out. 

This regulation stands between 
many chiefs and other prominent men 
and their identification with the 
Church; for since numerous wives in- 
dicate wealth and prestige, the men 
who are leaders are often involved in 
polygamous marriages. Frequently 
they are believers, supporting the 
Church. The only reason they do not 
give up their plural wives is because 
they cannot do so in decency to those 
who have been faithful to them 
through years. 

Such men will plead for baptism. 
The missionary can only say that he 
may not baptize contrary to the rules 
of the Church, but that salvation is 
not conditioned upon baptism and 
that God knows the heart. 

The solution to this difficult prob- 
lem lies in a younger generation who 
will not enter into polygamous mar- 
riages in the first place. 








‘“... drinking and gambling will 
keep a person from being accepted 
into the Church.” 


The question has been raised as to 
whether or not the period required 
by young churches between the time 
a new convert avows his faith and the 
time he is accepted for baptism is a 
season of proving his faith by his 
works, as though earning baptism. 
New Christians and sometimes new 
missionaries, as well as the casual ob- 
server, are often quite concerned with 
this. 

Philip baptized the Ethiopian im- 
mediately, but he had been a devout 
student of the Scripture and a seeker 
after truth before Philip came along. 
The 3,000 baptized in one day in the 
early Church doubtless came from the 
rank of faithful Jews who found in 
the risen Christ the fulfilment of their 
long-held hopes. It is even possible 
that many of them had followed Jesus 
earlier and had turned away only to 
be drawn irresistibly back when His 
Holy Spirit brought power to His 
witnesses. 

The situation of new Christians in 
non-Christian lands is not comparable. 
When they respond to the invitation 
to accept Christ, they yield to the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit and to 
the appeal of God’s love. But, for 
most of them, this conversion is at 
first a mere turning toward a new 
way of life. This reborn individual is 
a spiritual babe in an environment 
where every circumstance is adverse. 
And the mortality rate is high for in- 
fancy of the soul as well as that of 
the body. The vigor of the new life 
only God can measure, but it is ten- 
der, to be nurtured and cherished. 

By and large the evidence of real 
Christian faith is positive rather than 
negative. There are some taboos in 
some countries that have grown out 
of the religious and social life of the 
people. In Mexico most evangelical 
Christians do not smoke, attend pic- 
ture shows, or take part in social 
dancing. This is so to a lesser degree 
in Brazil. In Congo smoking is not 
taboo. In all the fields drinking and 
gambling will keep a person from 


being accepted into the Church and 
will cause him to be disciplined by 
the Church if he is already a member. 

In Congo the possession of a fetish 
or a “good luck” charm is prohibited. 
In a society where every pull is back 
into degrading practices, the new 
Christian must comprehend that there 
is much in his old way of life that 
must be given up. 

Once when a missionary returned 
from furlough a friend asked, “What 
was your most vivid impression on 
your arrival at home?” The answer 
was, “The lack of difference between 
the Christian and the non-Christian.” 

It is not hard to pick out the Chris- 
tian in most of the countries of the 
world. In their lives one may see the 
fruit of the Spirit contrasted against 
the dark background of unbelief. 
Faithfulness in marriage, even under 
difficulties; kindliness in dealing with 
one another; new strength for life’s 
crises, especially poverty, illness, and 
death; a new freedom from fear and 
a new joy in living—these are some 
of the most obvious characteristics of 
the Christians who have been carefully 
nurtured and taught before receiving 
baptism and Church membership. ENp 





Christ, whose glory fills the skies, 
Christ, the true, the only Light, 
Sun of Righteousness, arise, 
Triumph o'er the shades of night. 
Dayspring from on high, be near; 
Daystar, in my heart appear. 


Dark and cheerless is the morn 
Unaccompanied by Thee; 
Joyless is the day’s return, 
Till Thy mercy’s beams I see, 
Till they inward light impart, 
Glad my eyes, and warm my heart. 


Visit, then, this soul of mine; 
Pierce the gloom of sin and grief; 
Fill me, Radiancy divine; 
Scatter all my unbelief; 
More and more Thyself display, 
Shining to the perfect day. Amen. 
—CHARLES WESLEY. 
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Through contributions to missions 
you are supporting a home today 
for orphaned Indians in Brazil 


ee 

Nissdicn” is the 
Guarany name for “Our House.” 
Seventy-five Indian boys and girls 
from babies to late adolescents have 
found not only a house, but a Chris- 
tian home in this orphanage four miles 
from Dourados, Brazil. 

They come from three tribes: 
Guarany, Terenos, and Caiuas, the 
majority Caiuas. But all of them 
quickly adapt themselves to new sur- 
roundings, teaching one another. 

One day when a _ new arrival 
grabbed food from the table at her 
first meal, an older child firmly held 
her hand and calmly said: “We don’t 
eat until we say grace.” 

“What is grace?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“It is a prayer of thanksgiving to 
God for our food.” 

These children who come from 
Mato Grosso, or the Great Forest, 
know only primitive ways. The In- 
dian families eat from a big pot of 
manioc root and wild meat or some 
other mixture. Every one serves him- 
self by taking out what he wants with 
his hand. There are often just two 
walls to their thatch hut. The men 
sleep in hammocks, while the women 


THE LEAST OF THESE 


By MYRTLE S. SYDENSTRICKER 


Missionary in Dourados, Brazil 


and children sleep on the dirt floor. 
When it is cold they sleep with their 
feet to the warm ashes where a fire 
has been build for comfort when night 
falls. The wife keeps a low fire going 
all night under her husband’s ham- 
mock. They use no furniture. 

When visitors come, there is no 
greeting from the ones who live in 
the hut. If the head of the house is 
busy working or his wife peeling 
roots or preparing the family food, 
they continue their tasks uninter- 
rupted. Any new clothes are put on 
over the old, dirty ones which even- 
tually fall off because there is nothing 
left to hold them on the shoulders. 
Baths are unknown. 

Such are the conditions of the un- 
evangelized Indian family. It is from 
such an environment that “Nhan- 
deroga” has received Indian children. 

After a short stay in the orphange 
the contrast is incredible. With good 
food and a balanced diet, meals at 
regular hours and plenty of sleep, and 
medical treatment when needed, even 
the sick ones soon become the picture 
of health. 

Above all, love and Christian teach- 
ing make the greatest difference. The 





children respond at once to affection 
and have real capacity for things 
spiritual. 


NoT LONG AGo the older boys at the 
orphanage decided to have an early 
morning prayer meeting on Sunday. 
Then the adolescent girls planned to 
have one. It was all their own idea and 
only later did the majority of mission 
workers find out that while they 
themselves still slept, these two groups 
were in earnest prayer in different 
parts of the church very early on the 
Sabbath Day. 

Javrai, whose name means “My 
Little Kitten,” came to the orphanage 
with only a dirty loincloth of goat- 
skin. He was quite ill when they 
brought him to our home. There was 
no doctor in Dourados at the time, so 
I gave him what medicine I could. 
After the first dose I had a prayer 
with him. After that he asked for a 
prayer with every dose. He was not 
long in recovering. 

Javrai is unusually bright and is 
now studying in the high school of a 
Presbyterian orphanage in the state of 
Sao Paulo. He is the only Indian there 
and is the cleanest of all the children. 
(See page 34) 
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—THE LEAST— 


Once he spent his holidays in the 
elegant home of a rich woman. One 
night when she asked if he was ready 
for her to turn out the light, he an- 
swered: “Not yet. | am reading my 
Bible and there are still two verses 
before I reach the end of the chap- 
ter!” So the grand lady waited pa- 
tiently until he was through! 

The children soon take to habits of 
personal cleanliness. The gifts that 
delight them most are a toothbrush, 
dentifrice, and soap. For lack of tooth- 
paste, the orphans crush the new 
sprouts of the wild guava tree, and 
wash their clothes with papaya leaves 
in lieu of soap when the supply is low. 
Instead of the knife and string and 
nails which usually fill a boy’s pocket, 
the Indian boy’s may be bulging with 
toothbrush, dentifrice, and comb! 

When still a baby little Cecilia, al- 
most famished, was found by accident 
in an abandoned Indian hut. Later it 
was discovered that she had been 
alone in the hut for two days. Today, 
robust and fat, she is the pet of the 
orphanage. 


INDIAN CHILDREN are often given 
more pronounceable names by the 
mission workers. These little ones be- 
come namesakes of people who take 
a special interest in rg We still 
have a “Dorothy” and ; “Janie” in 
memory of the delightful visit of Mrs. 
Haberyan and Miss McGaughey in 
1950. 

Itarive is an attractive young girl 
of seventeen. She does beautiful hand- 
work and has great patience. When 
she was four years old the captain of 
the tribe brought her to the orphan- 
age. Her mother had died a few 
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It’s two to a bed in Dourados dormitory owing to shortage of space. About 80 orphans 
crowd the institution past capacity. @ Typical living conditions from which the children 
come. 


months after the father, and the older 
children went in different directions 
leaving Itarive behind. The old cap- 
tain had a big family of his own and 
couldn’t keep her. 

She was sick, dirty, and emaciated, 
with little hope of recovery when she 
arrived at Nhanderoga. Today she is 
strong and well and hopes to start 
training next year to be a nurse in the 
“Dr. and Mrs. Goldsby King” Evan- 
gelical Hospital in Dourados. 

Not all the children in Nhanderoga 
are orphans. A few come from broken 
homes. Moral standards on the fron- 
tier are not high and still lower among 
the Caiuas. It isn’t unusual to hear a 
child say nonchalantly: “My mother 
ran away with another man,” or vice 
versa. 

The idea of a mission to the Indian 
people was born long ago in the heart 
of Rev. A. S. Maxwell. In 1928, on his 
second trip to Dourados, he brought 
with him the young doctor, Nelson 
Araujo, who had just finished his in- 
ternship. 


THROUGH THE YEARS East Brazil Mis- 
sion and the Brazilian Evangelical 
Churches have been the chief con- 
tributors to the work. Long before 
the doors were open, | Jhanderoga was 
in the hearts and plans of the Mission. 
It came into being in 1938 when four 
little Indians—Ida, Dora, Fausto, and 
Ivo, lingered after school and asked 
to live with their teachers, Aurea 
and Loide, because they had no place 
to stay. So these two young women 
shared their humble thatched house 
with them. 

Today a large, rambling frame 
building i is a great improvement over 


past buildings, though it is still crude 
and inadequate. When the ravages of 
yellow fever took their toll of Indian 
parents, Nhanderoga had fourteen 
orphans. Soon afterward, one by one, 
Aurea, Lodie, and Elda went to the 
churches to raise funds for a new 
building. Now the A. S. Maxwell 
Memorial Building houses a large din- 
ing room for the orphanage besides a 
pantry and kitchen. There is even 
running water in the big sink. On the 
side porch teachers and older girls 
use the two sewing machines to make 
uniforms. 

Besides the 55 orphans that make up 
Nhanderoga, 20 Primary school chil- 
dren, whose homes are too far in the 
heart of the deep woods to walk to 
classes every day, live there during 
the week. Usually on Friday they 
make the long trek back and return 
early Monday morning. 

The work is a living monument to 
the Maxwells. He literally gave his 
life for the Indians. From the begin- 
ning, Mrs. A. S. Maxwell was a main- 
stay of the mission and orphanage. 
She gave unstintingly of her love, 
time and strength. Even today, al- 
though unable to return, she “sends 
bags of clothing and generous offer- 
ings to the work. But best of all 
through her ardent prayers she is still 
an active part of this great task for 
Christ. 

Phillips Brooks said: “He who helps 
a child, aids humanity with an im- 
mediateness which no other help given 
to a creature in any other stage of life 
can possibly give again”—Jesus said: 
“Inasmuch as yé have done it unto the 
least of these... ye have done it unto 
me,” 
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| or THEY WANT to 


give! Let’s let them give, because it 
makes people happy.” 

It was Baba Bombo Esete pleading 
with the missionary nurse in the early 
days of Luebo Leprosy Camp, some 
seventeen years ago. Since most of the 
patients had no source of income, 
side from the provisions made for 
them at the hospital camp, the mis- 
ionary medical staff thought they 
should not be embarrassed by being 
wked to give an offering at their 
church services. 

How it must have pleased the Lord 
that the patients did not see it that 
way! 

Bombo Esete had been a teacher 
ia neighboring mission before she 
developed Hansen’s disease. She en- 
thusiastically volunteered to use her 
talents in leading the women’s meet- 
ings, and still does so, despite the fact 
that she now walks with great diffi- 
culty. Her hands are so badly crippled 
that her loving and faithful assistant, 
Baba Mayua, must help her find the 
lace in Bible and hymnal. 

Recently Baba Bombo was given a 
new Bible to replace the one she had 
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completely worn out by long and 
regular use. Shortly thereafter, she 
appeared repeatedly without her Bible. 
When asked why, she replied that she 
had given it to her married daughter 
who lives in one of the many rapidly 
growing urban centers here in Congo. 
Her daughter had opportunities for 
Bible teaching, and Bombo thought 
her precious Bible would do more 
good in her daughter’s hands. 
Bombo is but one of the faithful 
women who attend meetings week 
after week, despite their physical 
handicaps. They take with them gifts 
of love—an ear or two of corn, or a 
manioc root—according as the Lord 
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A Morning Blessing 


Come into our hearts, Heavenly Father. 
Give guidance for today. 

Bless us and make us a blessing 

To those who come our way. 


Accept our thanks we pray Thee 

For rest and freedom from care, 

For food Thy hand hast provided, 

That we with others may share. 
KATHLEEN LEMMON 


Winnsboro, S. C. 
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has prospered their fields. They, in 
their poverty, who need so much, 
have given all that they have, even 
all their living! 

On one occasion, a very faithful at- 
tendant was found to be missing. 
After the meeting, her missionary 
friend went to call on her. She was 
found seated on a mat in front of her 
little mud and stick house. She had 
started to church but couldn’t make 
it, so had sat down and said to the 
Lord, “Let’s just have our meeting 
right here.” 

No impressive building, no lofty 
spire, no mighty organ—naught but 
the tropical sky above, pierced by stal- 
wart palm trees reaching to heaven, 
no music save that of a human heart 
rejoicing in the love of its Creator. A 
mud and stick hut, a mat spread on 
the ground, a broken body—but this 
was true worship; for a humble heart 
found joy and comfort in the pres- 
ence of the living God. Her gift—a 
loving heart. 

As Christ’s disciples were taught by 
the example of a poor widow, so may 
we learn from these, His humble 
servants, the true joy of giving—the 
joy of rendering all that we are and 
have unto Him with praise and 
thanksgiving. 
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Christian higher education 


By DR. HUNTER B. BLAKELY 


] 
) Division of Higher Id 


Secretary, 
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( » RK TIME has made the 
discovery that neither science nor 
education contribute automatically to 
human welfare. ... Only in the meas- 
ure in which science receives the 
direction of religion can it be saved 
from jeopardizing the future of man- 
kind; only in the degree in which 
education ts inspired by spiritual ideals 
can it be rescued from futility.” 

This statement by Dr. John A. 
Mackay, former moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., puts the 
fundamental issue of the future 
squarely before us. 

It is the last part of that statement 
that concerns us in the Division of 
Higher Education. What are we in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., doing 
to put spiritual ideals into education? 
During the month of April each of us 
should be asking ourselves that ques- 
tion as we examine the Church’s pro- 
gram in the area of Christian Higher 
Education. 

IWENTY-THREE 


PRESBYTERIAN  COL- 


LEGES represent our Church in_ the 
united effort of all church colleges to 
bring the impact of Christian faith 
to bear upon American higher educa- 
tion. In this list of colleges are some 
of the most highly respected in the 
nation. They have a large and glorious 
history of pouring Christian leader- 
ship into the life stream of our de- 
nomination and our nation. 

hese colleges give Presby terians an 
opportunity to insist that excellence 
in intellectural efforts be united with 
moral and spiritual emphases to pro- 
duce men and women who will guide 
Church and State toward a better to- 
Morrow, 

Almost every church member lives 
near enough to some Presbyterian col- 
lege to visit the campus during the 
beautiful month of April. Information 
and speakers may be secured directly 
from each school. 

A filmstrip showing student life on 
these campuses has been issued under 
the title “Making the Most of Col- 


lege.” It may be obtained from the 
Audio-Visual Department of the 
Board of Christian Education, Box 


1176, Richmond 9, Va., or from either 








the chairman of the Committee on 
Christian Higher Education of the 
Women of the Church or the regional 
director of Christian Education in 
each synod, 

April 24th is National Christian Col- 
lege Day. A leaflet for general dis- 
tribution in all congregations will be 
furnished by the Board of Christian 
Education under the title “Forward 
with Christ through Our Presysterian 
College and Seminaries.” 

Our Presbyterian Colleges need our 
sons and daughters as students, our 
continuing interest and prayer for 
their welfare, our support by good 
words and gifts. 

Ww 

WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIPS in 175 
colleges and universities are the arm 
of the Presbyterian Church reaching 
out to claim students for dedicated 
Christian living. 

One out of every ten students in 
Southern college and universities is 
either a Presbyterian member or ex- 
presses preference for the Presbyterian 
Church. A. higher percentage of 
faculty members are either Presby- 
terian or prefer our Church. 
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The college campus is the most far- 
reaching evangelistic opportunity of 
our generation. 

The campus Christian life program 
of our Church on 173 campuses wit- 
nesses to Jesus Christ as a personal 
Saviour, points to the Bible for the 
revealed will of God, secks to give a 
Christian interpretation to all of life, 
and brings students and faculty mem- 
bers into the fellowship and work of 
the Church. 

The Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life will furnish information 
about this arm of the Church which 
stands ready to assist any church or 
college community in its program. 


Ly 


rHE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN VOCA- 
oN is a new development in our 
Church. Under a mandate from the 
1949 General Assembly, the Board of 
Christian Education began organizing 
this department in 1951. There were 
no patterns to follow. It was pioneer- 
ing work, for no denomination had 
in Operation an adequate program of 
Christian vocation. 

No new program has so caught the 
imagination of our Church as this ef- 


fort to interpret to all of our members, 
especially our youth, that: “Any 
worthy work w hich helps to meet the 
needs of our fellow men and which 
uses the highest capacities for which 
we have opportunity, can be our 
work unto God, our holy calling, our 
Christian vocation.” 

Today, more and more of our 
churches are tr: aining youth through 
the Presbyterian Guidance Program. 
Beginning with prevocational guid- 
ance by volunteer leaders, who work 
closely with high school guidance 
personnel, these young people are 
prepared for vocational testing and 
counseling in Presbyterian Guidance 
Centers. A number of centers are al- 
ready functioning. They are needed 
in every synod. I ery church should 
be laying this foundation for Chris- 
tian witness through lifework among 
its young people. 


SEMINARIES and 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR LAY WorKeERS. Our four 
seminaries registered the largest en- 
rollment in their history in September, 
1954. The Assembly’s Training School 
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last year had 88 calls for its graduates 
that it could not fill. 

Our Church is calling now for pre- 
pared men and women. 

Our homes must respond, by 
parents dedicating their children to 
the Lord, hoping that each child will 
find God’s plan for his life. Our con- 
gregations must encourage youth to 
prepare well for life’s opportunities 
and to seek a vocation which will call 
forth the highest and best so that all 
may be done to the glory of God 
and the service of man. 

Our colleges and Westminster Fel- 
lowships must present to youth the 
Church’s call for workers and co- 
operate with the seminaries and Train- 
ing School to provide the leadership 
for our rapidly growing Church, 

Your seminaries and Training 
School have new and heavy obliga- 
tions laid upon them if they are to 
provide ministers, missionaries, direc- 
tors of Christian education, and other 
workers for this growing church. 

These schools are the sources of our 
supply of man power for the Church. 

Presbyterians must strengthen them 
for this time of opportunity! 











uestions and Aasweorn 
on Alcoholism 


By C. AUBREY HEARN 
= ONCE TABOOED sub- 
ject of alcoholism is no longer 


avoided. One can scarcely pick up a 
magazine today without finding an 
article on the subject. 

But what do these articles say about 
drinking? Some advocate moderation. 
A great many deal with the treatment 
of alcoholics but i ignore the possibility 
of preventing alcoholism through total 
abstinence. 

Here are some facts about 
ism and its prevention that 
tians ought to know. 


alcohol- 
Chris- 


HOW MANY AMERICANS DRINK TODAY? 


A recent book estimates that about 
75 per cent of adult men and 55 per 
cent of adult women in the United 
Srates drink occasionally or otherwise. 
There are now about 
Americans fifteen years of age and 
older. About 60 per cent of these are 
said to be consumers of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 


I 15,000,000 


IS THE USE OF 
CREASE? 


ALCOHOL ON THE IN- 


There has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in the use of alcohol in the 
United States since 1934, the first year 
of repeal. In 1934 the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol was 10.34 gallons; 
in 1952 it was 19.12 gallons. It is esti- 
mated that there are today 65,000,000 
Americans who drink occasionally or 
otherwise. 

Bootlegging thrives today on a scale 
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unprecedented since repeal. The ca- 
pacity of illegal stills in operation is 
said to be greater than the capacity 
of legal ones. Alcoholism is said to be 
our country’s leading health problem 
not receiving systematic attention. 


WHAT IS THE 
FOR IN THE 


PRINCIPAL HISTORIC FAC- 
WIDESPREAD USE OF ALCO- 


HOLIC BEVERAGES? 


Custom and social pressure. Dr. Albion 
Roy King says that not only is most drink- 
ing done in company, but often for the 
sake of company. It is social pressure 
which leads most people to begin drinking 
and influences them to continue to drink. 


WHY IS THE ALCOHOL 
COMING MORE SERIOUS? 


PROBLEM. BE- 


For three reasons: (1) Because of 
widespread ignorance concerning the 
nature of bever age alcohol and its ef- 
fects upon the body, upon the brain, 
and upon society. (2) Because of the 
tremendous pressure a liquor adver- 
tising which appears today in nearly 
all magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television programs. (3) Because of 
the fact that many church people are 
drinking socially, which often silences 
the pulpit and the Sunday school 
against the evils of the liquor traffic. 

When does a drinker become an 
alcoholic? 

When through continued drinking 
he becomes increasingly dependent 
upon alcohol and acquires an un- 
controllable thirst for it. 


CAN SCIENTISTS ACCURATELY 
WHO WILL BECOME 


PREDICT 
ALCOHOLICS? 


No. Scientists have studied thou- 


sands of case histories of alcoholics in 


an endeavor to find some personality 
trait or characteristic of the drinker 
who becomes an alcoholic. These 
studies have been in vain. Alcoholism 
knows no nationality, creed, or race. 
Only a drinker becomes an alcoholic, 
and abstinence is the only known way 
to avoid alcoholism. 

How many drinkers 
coholics? 

According to Dr. F. Jellinek, 
former director of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies, one drinker in nine 
in the United States is either an al- 
coholic or a problem drinker. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Jellinek, there are 65,000,000 
drinkers, of whom 4,000,000 are al- 
coholics and 3,000,000 are problem 
drinkers (one whose drinking involves 
him in marital or business difficulties 
or accidents ). 


become. al- 


IS ALCOHOLISM 
IN THE 


INCREASING RAPIDLY 


UNITED STATES? 


Authorities tell us that alcoholism 
increased 35.2 from 1940 to 1945, and 
has increased steadily since then. 
There are now about 4,000,000 al- 
coholics in the country, one-sixth of 
whom are women, 

Alcoholism is said to be America’s 
leading public health problem next 
to cancer, tuberculosis, and infantile 
paralysis. A 1954 release of the World 
Health Organization placed the 
United States first in a list of ten na- 
tions where alcoholism is most serious: 
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IS ALCOHOLISM INHERITED? 

Authorities agree that alcoholism is 
not inherited. However, the environ- 
ment in which alcoholics live may en- 
courage drinking on the part of their 
children. Also, children may inherit 
the complexes and the nervous ten- 
dencies which may have led their 
parents to drink. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO HELP AN AL- 
COHOLIC? 

You can pray for him, you can take 
him, when he is sober, to church and 
Sunday school. You can place litera- 
ture on Alcoholics Anonymous in his 
hands. You can advise him to seek the 
help of a physician. 

IS ALCOHOL AN AID TO CREATIVE WORK? 

One of the superstitions about 
drinking is that many literary and 
artistic geniuses did their best work 
while intoxicated. Oliver Goldsmith 
expressed this popular superstition 
when he says in She Stoops to Con- 
quer: 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain 

With grammar and nonsense and 

learning; 

Good liquor I stoutly maintain 

Gives genius a better discerning. 
This is pure superstition and has no 
basis in fact. Alcohol never stimulates 
to constructive endeavor. It has never 
been an aid to genius but has often 
brought an untimely end to creative 
work, as in the case of Edgar Allen 
Poe. 

George Bernard Shaw, an ab- 
strainer, said: “Alcohol knocks off 
the last inch of efficiency which, in 
all really fine work, makes the differ- 
ence between first rate and second 
rate,” 

IS THE DRIVER WHO HAS HAD ONLY A 
FEW DRINKS MORE LIKELY TO HAVE AN 
ACCIDENT THAN THE DRIVER WHO IS 
DRUNK? 

Experts agree that the driver who 
has had a few drinks is more danger- 
ous than the one who is drunk. R. B. 
Stoeckel says: “The really dangerous 
driver is the man who has had one 
or two drinks only, who still thinks 
he is in possession of his faculties, but 
whose driving judgment has been im- 
paired. On the highways, the moderate 
drinker is more dangerous than the 

immoderate.” 

IS THE ADAGE, “YOU LET LIQUOR ALONE 
AND IT WILL LET YOU ALONE” TRUE? 

No, This adage is based upon the 
false assumption that only the drinker 
himself suffers the consequences of 
drinking. If this were true, the damage 
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would be great. But often the most 
tragic victims are the innocent—the 
Wives, mothers, children, and others. 

Marty Mann in her book Primer 
on Alcoholism estimates that the 
4,000,000 American alcoholics have 
20,000,000 relatives whose loves are 
seriously affected by the drinking of 
the alcoholics. Of the more than 100 
persons killed every day on America’s jure him 1 will never eat flesh as long 
highways, many of the victims are as I live never!”* (1 Cor. 8:13 Mof- 
nondrinkers. fatt). 

Can moderate drinking by a Chris- 
tian be defended? 


No, because: (1) Moderate drinking 
is always harmful in some degree to 
the drinker. The brain is affected 
deterimentally, even if only small 
amounts of alcohol are consumed. (2) 
Moderate drinking always sets a bad 
example for others. The Biblical prin- 
ciple is: “/f food is any hindrance to 
my brother’s welfare, seoner than in- 


From The Bible—A New Translation, by James 
Moffatt. Harper and Brothers, publishers. Used 
by permission. 








“Ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 
“When man prays, God empowers.” 


Prayer, Oxenham suggests, is: 


A little place of mystic grace, 
Of sin and self swept bare, 
Where I may look into Thy face 

And talk with Thee in prayer. 


Pray that we of the Church sincerely seek to prepare ourselves to pray. 
The greatest need of the Church is the earnest, praying Christian who takes 
God at His word and claims the power for His work and workers. 


Pray for the developing spirit of prayer and increasing power in the life 


of the Church. 


The Church is the body of Christ—the temple of God. 
Pray for the life of the Church—for her spiritual life in 


Her ministers 
Her elders 
Her deacons 


Her women 
Her youth 
Her children 


All of her family units. 


* 


Every Christian is a commissioned evangelist to whom God has said: 
“Come, see... go, tell.” 


Pray for the evangelistic outreach of the Church through you .. . and 
through every other Christian . 


* 


The world is the battlefield of prayer. 
Pray for God’s work and workers everywhere. 


Pray down the barriers, 

Pray open the doors, 

Pray out sin, 

Pray in peace, 

Pray through to purity and power in 
the life of God’s people and of His 
Church. 
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Church of the Month 


Next month the Barnwell Presby- 
terian Church of Barnwell, S. C., cele- 
brates its 113th birthday. Much has 
happened since the church erected its 
sanctuary in 1848, but neither rain nor 
sun, moth nor rust have been able to 
destroy the historic white colonial 
edifice still standing squarely on the 
spacious corner lot where its founders 
placed it. 

The unique broad-railing pulpit, 
the slave balcony, and ancient pews 
are cloquent testimony of the build- 
ing’s early origin. Visitors to the 
church often pause to examine with 
interest the original wooden pegs still 
holding the structure firmly together. 

Nor has the building lacked for 
use. After Sherman’s army burned the 
local courthouse in 1865, the church 
was used as the county courthouse 
until 1880. Lightning destroyed the 
steeple in 1891 and it has never been 
replaced, but numerous other changes 
have been made. 

A recent letter sent to church mem- 
bers notes that improvements made 
over the past year include a new edu- 

cational building completely equipped, 
repairs to the roof and two coats of 
paint applied to the building, the lawn 
leveled and reseeded, with additional 
landscaping planned, 115 new hymn- 
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books and three new pews. The 
church is now able to accommodate 
130 people. Another welcome addition 
is a new cement front porch and a 
heating system for the entire plant. 

The Barnwell Church was founded 
in 1842 by Dr. James Thornwell, who 
later became president of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. The noted Dr. 
Thornwell was sent by Charleston 
Presbytery to organize a church at 
Boiling Springs, a small community 
nine miles from Barnwell. Soon the 
soiling Springs Church started an out- 
post in Barnwell and in 1846 Rev. 
Samuel H. Hay was called as its first 
pastor. 

As the outpost grew, the center of 
church life shifted to Barnwell and 
two years later the present building 
was erected. Since the new building 
made Barnwell the permanent center 
of activity, the name of the church 
organization was changed in 1851 
from Boiling Springs to the Barnwell 
Church. 

Among the illustrious ministers who 
filled the pulpit during the early days 
was Dr. Benjamin Palmer, first mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. He 
frequently visited his sister, a mem- 
ber of the church, and while there 
served as guest minister. 


Dr. John L. Girardeau also preached 
in Barnwell while he was a professor 
at Columbia Seminary. His grandson, 
FE. H. Girardeau, is an elder in the 
church today and acts as clerk of the 
session. 

Never content to rest on its laurels, 
the church took in 56 new members 
during a recent twelve-month period. 
Seven additional church officers were 
elected and have completed a. six- 
week training course. A Youth Fel- 
lowship and three new Sunday school 
classes are recent innovations. The 
completely equipped nursery cares for 
children during church hours. 

Indicative of the generosity of its 
membership is the fact that the first 
every member canvass in 1953 netted 
$1,000 over the budget on the first 
Sunday of the drive. Visitation evan- 
gelism is also a part of the regular 
program. 

Until June, 1952 the Barnwell 
Church, with 30 resident members, 
was one of a four-church field. That 
month Rev. Sterling Edwards, Jr. be- 
came pastor and divides his time be- 
tween Barnwell and the Williston 
Church, thirteen miles away. 

Truly the Barnwell Church has 
much to be thankful for as it embarks 
on its 114th year! 
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Evanston had a word to say 
about Evangelism 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
to those outside her life 


By DAVID L. STITT 

President, Austin Theological Seminai 

ustiv, Texas 

LYHOUGH DIFFERENT INTERPRETA- 

TIONS and traditions gave 

grounds for varying convictions 
in many of the six sections of the 
World Council, there was agreement 
in Section Il: Evangelism—The Mis- 
sion of the Church to those outside 
her life. 

Instead of formulating an evangel- 
istic and persuasive message to the 
world—to those outside—the section 
drew up a statement designed to re- 
call the Churches’ attention to the 
fact that evangelism is the primary 
mission Of Christianity and of each 
Christian, and to suggest fresh ap- 
proaches for this mission in wider di- 
mensions and on new frontiers. 

“Christians are not an aristocracy 
of the ‘saved’ who can leave the out- 
side world to God’s wrath and de- 
struction. If Christ died for the lost 
in city slums and for the forgotten in 
lands across the seas as well as for us, 
the Church, which is the Body of that 
same Christ, must be the chariot of 
the good news to the world or stand 
under awesome judgment. 

And the Church, in turn, is not an 
impersonal institution whose mission- 
ary task in the world can be relegated 
to a specialized caste within it desig- 
nated as ‘the ministry.’ The evangel- 
zing Church is the whole people of 
God—laity as well as ministry. This, 
briefly stated, was the conviction 
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which spurred the discussions in the 
section on Evangelism.” (From the 
Introduction. ) 


ry. 

1 HE REPORT OPENS: “Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel we proclaim. He 
is also Himself the Evangelist. He is 
the Apostle of God. (Heb, 3:1) sent 
to the world to redeem it, As the 
lather sent Him so He sends us. He 
calls and we must obey. He sends and 
we must go.” 

The concerns of Evangelism are: to 
so proclaim the Gospel that it will 
transform the groupings and patterns 
in which men and women are in- 
volved, to the end that these may 
more nearly conform to the divine in- 
tention; to bring people into the full 
life of the Church as expressed in a 
local congregation. But underlying 
these is the heart of the matter—to 
bring people into personal encounter 
with Christ so that they accept Him 


as Saviour and Lord and share in His 
eternal life. 

‘To do these we must remember that 
this is His work, we are His agents. 
Therefore in prayer and meditation 
on His Holy Word we wait on His 
Spirit. Possessed by His transforming 
power, we then turn in love to our 
neighbor. We must go out into the 
world with words relevant to condi- 
tions, doing works of service and 
compassion, identifying ourselves—as 
did the incarnate Christ—with man, 
nourishing our life on the Bible. 


Specific instruments include the 
laity, Christian education, — special 
chaplaincies, mass communication 
channels, trained ministry. But the 
inner life of individual and congrega- 
tion needs constant renewing, and 
churches are experimenting with new 
forms of congregational existence. 

Non-Christian faiths in some quar- 
ters are experiencing revivals; new 





member. 


sabbatical leave in study. 





The Presbyterian Church, U.S., had five official 
delegates at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches which was held at Evanston 
in 1954. PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY has invited each to 
report on the work and pronouncements of the 
particular section of which he or she was a 


Dr. Stitt’s report on Section I]—Evangelism, 
comes from Scotland where he is spending his 
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ideologies spread. Thes2 require a new 
approach by the Christian missionary. 

The Church is assured, by faith in 
the coming Christ, of the fulfillment 
of its task. “The time of expectation 
is the time of evangelism even as the 
time of evangelism is the time of ex- 
pectation. For He who comes as our 
Judge is also our Redeemer. In this 
hope we are saved and by it we live 
and labor knowing that the good news 
will not remain a promise made; it 
will become a promise kept.” 

This, in brief outline, 
stance of the report. 


is the sub 


‘l WO REFERENCES are of 
vital significance to the members of 
our churches and Assembly as we en- 
gage in evangelistic endeavors, 

The first concerns the appearance 
of new forms of congregational life. 
This has implications for our work on 
the home front. Our churches are 
based upon the individual and the 
family, usually with a geographical 
area as the natural grouping and cen 
ter of interest which serves to bind 
people into a congregation. 

As industries, unions, and other 
products of technical society enter 
our area, they bring new groupings. 
Many people are bound together more 
in what they do than in where they 
live. The companionship of fellow 
workers largely determines a person’s 
beliefs and attitudes. 

The Gospel must be brought into 
these centers just as to the individual, 
family, and community. Here the 
Christian layman must witness, must 
represent the Church, and be its cut- 
ting edge. But when the Gospel is so 
applied within these associations there 
emerges a Christian community whose 
center is the factory, the mine, the 
office, the waterfront, the union, or 
the several professions. 

Where these communities begin to 
have corporate worship—the practice 
in an increasing number of plants and 
offices—and where the members “wit- 
ness” to their fellows (by word and 
example), the Christian community 
begins to assume aspects of a congre- 
gation, a congregation that cuts across 
both established congregational forms 
and denominational lines. 

This is evangelism! What are the 
potentialities of such groupings? What 
is their relationship to be to the 
Church and to the churches? What is 
the role of the minister or chaplain? 
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Sins of ‘‘What If”’ 


From my list these are only a few 

Of what I call my sins of “what if”’— 

I have no doubt that you have yours, too— 
What if my husband’s love should grow cold? 
Or what if my children forsake me 

When youth has flown and I have grown old? 
What if in life I lose my station, 

Or what if disease takes its toll? 

Or my goods are stolen by a relation? 

Or false witness against me is borne 

By one who hates me or is jealous, 

And from me my good name is shorn? 


Why torture my mind with this sin of doubt, 
When from this maze built by my fears, 
There is an escape, a sure way out? 


In all my 


“what ifs” there will be 


The One who has said, “I am thy God; 


I will never fail nor forsake thee.” 
lumbly before Him I kneel and say, 
“That Thou art with me is enough for me.’ 


' HE SECOND REFERENCE of 
vital significance to us concerns the 
resurgence of non-Christian religions 
and has implications for our work 
abroad. These revivals may be, and 
often are, coupled with a nationalistic 
spirit and present themselves as effec- 
tive means of social reform. 

It is not enough to point out that 
they are part of man’s desire to be 
master of his own destiny and to real- 
ize hopes of his own making, regard- 
less of their eternal validity. Nor can 
Christianity be furthered successfully 
by merely combatting them directly, 
pointing out their philosophical, so- 
cial, ethical, or spiritual errors. 

Some of their goals are good, for 
God has never left Himself without a 
witness. Still the Christian knows that 
in Jesus Christ God has given man the 
full and only sufficient revelation of 
Himself, through Whon, | alone, 
comes salvation. “Wherever the Chris- 
tian finds light he will not try to 
quench it but bear witness to Jesus 
Christ, the true Light. . . .” 

“The ambassador of Christ is pri- 
marily concerned not with the faith 
that a man professes, though he should 
understand it with sympathetic in- 
sight, but with him as he really is, a 
sinner like himself and one for whom 


—SARAH EDITH WELCH. 


Christ died. This means that the first 
step in evangelism must always be not 
that of controversy but of identifica- 
tion and alongsidedness. 

“Following our incarnate and cruci- 
fied Lord we must live in such identi- 
fication with man, with his sin, his 
hopes, his fears, his misery, his needs, 
that we become his brother and can 
witness from his place and condition 
to God’s love for him.” 

In work among adherents to non- 
Christian religions, the whole truth of 
the Christian Gospel must be pro- 
claimed. But there are human ele- 
ments in our witness. The Gospel is 
greater than any particular human 
testimony to it, and there is always 
danger of the Christian or non-Chris- 
tian limiting the Gospel to his own 
understanding of it. Our life and our 
witness must be under the constant 
judgment of God. 

“The seeds of the Kingdom are not 
words and arguments but the children 
of the Kingdom themselves, scattered 
and sown in the field of the world. 
He asks His witnesses to walk the 
way of the Cross, in complete self- 
sacrifice and faithfulness unto death.” 

What are the implications to our 
missionary training and work—and to 
each of us as individual Christians? 
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Press Time 


By B. LEWIS 


kkKeKkKKK * 


Did you know you own a publish- 
ing company? The John Knox Press 
is the property of every member of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Officially designated by the 
General Assembly as the publishers 
for the Church, the Board of Chris- 
tian Education took the name “John 
Knox Press” as its publishing title. 

Because you have a stake in the 
books issued by John Knox Press, 
this column will seek to bring you 
advance notice of forthcoming vol- 
umes. 

On March 1 two books are being 
published. The first, A Call to Faith, 
is by Dr. Rachel Henderlite of the 
faculty of our Assembly’s Training 
School. The unusually deep and rich 
religious experience of this author 
brings to the book profound answers 
to the problems of life and thought 
which confront us today. These an- 
swers are expressed with simplicity 
and clarity. The Church should be 
able “to reflect in its life the magni- 
fcant truth it professes,” and Dr. 
Henderlite points the way along three 
major lines: I. God’s Work for Man. 
Il. God’s Work in Man. III. Man’s 
Work with God. 

The second book slated for March 
1 publication is lx Tune with Nature’s 
Voice, by Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
Long known as an author of songs 
and poems for children, Miss Shields 
is publishing her first collection of 
poems for youth and adults. After 
vears of distinguished service with the 
Board of Christian Education, Miss 
Shields moved to Montreat, where she 
makes her home. Here, surrounded by 
the wonders of God’s creative beauty, 
she was inspired to write this little 
volume of poems about nature and 
God. 

March 15 sees the publication of a 
third volume by Dr. William M. 
Elliott, Jr., pastor of Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas. Dr. EI- 
liott’s earlier books, For the Living 
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of These Days and Lift High That 
Banner! are also John Knox Press 
productions. Two Sons, his new work, 
presents six brief messages on Jesus’ 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Applica- 
tions to our daily living give aptness 
and strength to the study. Here one 
finds a deepened understanding of the 
nature of God’s forgiveness when we 
truly repent, a plea never to test the 
unsatisfying experiences of the “far 
country” of moral degradation, an 
analysis of what true repentance and 
complete forgiveness imply for the 
man “who comes to himself,” and a 
challenge to stand on one’s own feet 


in contessing and regretting sin. Too 
many of us, Dr. Elliott forcefully 
points out, are like the Elder Brother, 
smug and complacent in our own self- 
righteousness, unwilling to forgive 
and forget the faults of another, los- 
ing the real meaning of fellowship 
with God and with each other. 





A Call to Faith, 
$3.00 

In Tune with Nature’s Voice, 
beth McE. Shields, $1.00 

Two Sons, William M. Elliott, Jr., 
$1.50 


Rachel Henderlite, 


Eliza- 


South Carolina 
Revives ‘Revivals’ 


By ARTHUR M. MARTIN 
Executive Secretary, Synod of South Carolina 

Evangelism, a few years ago, had 
fallen on evil days in the State of 
South Carolina. Because of the ex- 
cesses of certain types of revivalists, 
many churches had turned against all 
forms of evangelistic services. Indeed, 
from experience, they were justifiably 
afraid of them. 

In 1949, when visitation evangelism 
was spreading like wild fire among 
Presbyterians, the Synod promoted a 
simultaneous state-wide visitation 
campaign, with wonderful results. 
Outside leaders, such as Dr. H. H. 
Thompson and Dr. Marc Weersing, 
trained workers from the churches in 
each of the eight presbyteries. 

Visitation evangelism has been a 
vital part of the church’s outreach 
ever since. 

In 1951, Rev. Sam P. Bowles, chair- 
man of the Synod’s committee, and 
Rev. Leslie H. Patterson, Synod’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, launched an ambi- 
tious program of combined visitation 
and preaching evangelism. Both these 
worthy leaders died before the com- 
pletion of this campaign, and the 
burden fell on the capable shoulders 
of Rev. Alex M. Mitchell with his 
genius for planning and detail. 


Columbia Seminary shared in this 
campaign, providing preachers and 
workers from its faculty and student 
body. Our 178 churches received 

3277 new members, most of them on 
profession of faith. 

Last year Synod’s committee, 
headed by Rev. Alex Mitchell, plan- 
ned Synod-wide services for March. 
This time each pastor did his own 
preaching and the laymen carried out 
visitation campaigns at the same time. 
Preaching themes were prepared by 
Dr. Frank C. Brown, and most of the 
preachers used them. This time 160 
churches received 1,287 new members. 

As we organize for the Assembly- 
wide program of evangelism this 
year, paired with the Synod of 
Georgia, it appears that the number 
of participating churches will increase 
to 200—there is enthusiasm and 
strength in banding together! 

One of the greatest benefits of the 
simultaneous campaigns has been the 
re-enlisting of churches in active 
evangelism and the training of them 
for effective participation. Evangelism 
has been restored to its rightful place 
in the life of the Presbyterian Church 
in South Carolina. Whether individu- 
ally or in group programs, our 
churches will continue to practice 
preaching and visitation evangelism. 
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Survey Reviews 





General Council elects 
Ky. Surgeon as Chairman 


ATLANTA, GA. (pN)—Dr. J. Farra 


Van Meter, surgeon of Lexington, 
Ky., was elected chairman of the 


General Council at its annual fall 
meeting here in December. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Jas. Jones, pastor of 
Myers Park Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Serving with Dr. Van Meter as 
newly elected vice-chairman is Dr. 
P. 1). Miller, pastor of Druid Hills 
Church, Atlanta. Other members of 
the Executive Committee are Dr. 
Jones; Dr. Wallace M. Alston, presi- 
dent of Agnes Scort College, Decatur, 
Ga.,; Dr. George H. 
Kirst Church, Charleston, W. 
John L. Wellford, Dodge dealer of 
Memphis, ‘Tenn.; and Dr. mmett B. 
MecGukin, pastor of First Church, 
L, ynchburg, Va 

The fall meeting, although devoted 
chiefly to organization of the General 
Council and its four committees, pro- 
duced several proposals which will 
be brought before the General As- 
sembly. 

One action, growing out of recom- 
mendations of the annual Memphis 
Stewardship Conference for the West- 
ern half of the Assembly, asks that the 
General Assembly request its presby- 
teries to include in the covenant 
which ministers joining ¢ 1 presbytery 
are required to sign a statement that 
they will support the benevolence 
causes of the Church. The statement, 
if approved as proposed, would also, 
ask the ministers to state that they 
“will seck by all proper means to 
lead the churches of which they are 
pastors to throw the full weight of 
their benevolence giving behind the 
benevolence causes of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.” 

Coupled with this request to the 
General Assembly, was another 
which further recommended that the 
Assembly advise the presbyteries that 
“the convenant assumed by teaching 
elders ‘to be zealous and faithful in 
senate te the truths of the Gospel 
and the purity and peace of the 
Church,’ involves their loyalty to and 
full support of the benevolence causes 


Vic k. pastor of 


Va.; 


des 


of the Church in the 
US.” 

Both suggestions, referring to Book 
of Church Order, Paragraph 140, 
Nos. 4 and 6, stem from a discovery 
by chairmen of presbytery and synod 
stewardship committees, that some 
ministers and congregations are using 
benevolence funds for purposes which 
do not advance the work for which 
the Church is responsible. 

As a result of recommendations by 
the Program Committee, of which 
Dr. Miller is chairman, five men were 
named by the Council to a Planning 
Committee for the Sixth Quadren- 
nial Youth Convention to be held in 
1957. They are Dr. William B. Ward, 


Presbyterian 


pastor First Church, Spartanburg, 
S. C., chairman; Dr. D. J. Cumming, 


educational secretary of the Board of 
World Missions; Rev. Charles H. Gib- 
bony, promotional secretary of the 
— of Church Extension; Dr. Bob 
S. Hodges, Jr., associate secretary of 
the General Council; and Rev. Mal- 
colm Mclver, director of Campus 
Christian Life, Board of Christian 
kducation. The convention is to have 
(See page 60) 








ALEX RAMSAY BATCHELOR, beloved 
church official, director of Negro 
Work in the Board of Church Ex- 


tension, died on January 8 after a pro- 
longed illness. 

Dr. Batchelor was born at Geneva, 
New York. He held pastorates in 
South Carolina and North Carolina, 





Agnes Scott, Columbia become 
set for new movie film 

The campuses of Agnes Scott 
College and Columbia Seminary 
took on certain aspects of a Holly- 
wood lot recently when the B ritish 
actor, Richard ‘Todd, and Jean 
Peters arrived for the shooting of 
“A Man Called Peter,” a new film 
based on the 1952 best seller. The 
novel narrates the life of the late 
Presbyterian minister and Senate 
Chaplain, Dr. Peter Marshall, who 


received his theological degree 
from Columbia Seminary. His wife, 
Catherine, is a graduate of Agnes 


Scott. 

Several shots were also made at 
the Presbyterian Church at Coving- 
ton, Ga., where the Scottish minis- 
ter held his first pastorate. 











was regional director of Religious 
Education in Alabama and Tennessee, 
and in Florida. He was director of 
Church School Administration, with 
headquarters in Richmond from 1943 
to 1947, at which time he took over 
the post with the Board Church 
I-xtension, 

Perhaps more than to any other man 
the Church owes to him an obligation 
for the tremendous contribution he 
made in promoting Negro work. 


Business women mark 
50th Anniversary 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Business Wom- 
en’s Circle of North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, oldest business women’s 
circle in the General Assembly, and 
possibly in the nation, celebrated its 
soth anniversary on November 1. 

The only two surviving charter 
members, Eva Richards and = Mrs. 
Richard Orme Flinn (wife of the 
first pastor who is now deceased ) were 
guests of honor for the special occa- 
sion. 

Lindsay Nemesias Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
willed the residuary estate of Mrs. 
Mattie Thornton Dennis. Attorneys 
presenting the will for probate esti- 
mated the estate’s value at more than 
$5,000. 
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the News.... 





— 


New Orleans Presbytery 
starts second century 


NEW ORLEANS, LA—QOne_ hundred 
years of progress in Presbyterianism 
in this area was recognized when New 
Orleans Presbytery celebrated its cen- 
tennial. The observance, sponsored by 
the Tulane Westminster Fellow ship, 
was held on Thanksgiving night at 
Tulane University’s McAlister ‘Audi- 
torium. 

Dr. John Bright, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
spoke to an audience ‘of 1,500, 

Speaking on “The Living Word for 
a Dying World: The Message of the 
Church Today,” Dr. Bright, author of 
the prize-winning book, “The King- 
dom of God,” said that the Gospel 
“must address a world that is sick and 
disillusioned with false Messiahs.” 
“Our material tools have no more 
tighteousness than a garden rake,” 
declared the speaker, as he called for 
a saving revolution in the spirit of 
man. 

“We affirm there will be no peace 
for man until the reign of God comes 
to man. There will be no righteous 
world order until men submit to a 
inversal and just moral law: a law 
wide enough to bridge the schism of 
nankind—class, race, nation—East and 
West—and bring all together in a re- 
lemptive brotherhood of peace.” 

Dr. Bright was introduced by Dr. 
John N. Blackburn of Houma, La., 
enior member of New Orleans Pres- 
wtery, who, since 1901, has worked 
among the French-speaking people in 
the area. 

Rev. H. F. J. Rest, president of the 
Greater New Orleans Federation of 
Churches, brought greetings from the 
Federation. Dr. John K. Johnson of 
Oxford, Miss., moderator of the Sy- 
nd of Mississippi, and Goyn M. Tal- 

mage, moderator of the Synod of 

Louisiana, greeted the assembled Pres- 
wterians. 

Dr. Walter S. Swetnam, of Amite, 
la, moderator of New Orleans Pres- 
wtery, presided. An address of wel- 
come was giv en by Earl Mulley, presi- 
lent of Tulane’s Westminster Fellow- 
hip. 

Congratulatory messages were read 
fom Dr. Wade H. Boggs, moderator 
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New Orleans Centennial Committee con- 
sisted of Rev. Walter Swetnam, Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Dinwiddie, W. J. TeSelle, Rev. 
Wade H. Harrell, and Rev. W. D. Langtry. 


of the General Assembly; Rt. Rev. 
Girault M. Jones, Episcopal bishop of 
Louisiana; and Leonard R. Swinney, 
stated clerk and treasurer of Red River 
Presbytery. 

Presby terian choirs of the city, un- 
der the direction of Charles D. Bea- 
schler, presented special music. 

Weeks of planning preceded the 
Centennial celebration. Those on the 
Planning Committee were Dr. Swet- 
nam; Rev. William C. Dinwiddie, 
Covington and Madisonville; Rev. 
Wade H. Harrell, First Street Church, 
New Orleans; W. J. Te Selle, lay- 
man from New Orleans; and Rev 
W. OD. Langtry, Prytania Street 
Church and stated clerk of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Mr. Talmage, tracing the 100-year 
history of the Presbytery, recalled 
that in 1854 there were only ten Pres- 
byterian churches in the area, whereas 
now there are forty. New Orleans 
Presbytery, one of three in the Synod, 
covers a little less than one-third of 
the state. 

The first attempt to organize New 
Orleans Presbytery took place in 1844, 
with three churches and four ministers 
participating. But dissension arose and 
the new presbytery (See page 62) 





Long-Time Korean Missionary 
Buried in Georgia 


Funeral services for Rev. S. Dwight 
Winn, 73, missionary in Korea from 
Ig12 to 1950, were held in the Pres- 
byterian Church at Decatur, Ga., on 
December 11. During his 38 years in 
Korea, Mr. Winn was twice evacu- 
ated, once in 1940 and again in 1950. 
During the years spent in this coun- 
try, he was pastor of Second Church, 
Greenville, S. C., and the New Hope 
Church, Richmond, Va. 


Brazilian missionary 
Home on furlough 


NASHVILLE (PN)—Rev. KE. H. Gar- 
trell, Jr. of the Brazilian Mission re- 
turned to this country in December 
on regular furlough. 

Mr. Gartrell will join his wife and 
two children who have been in this 
country since July on an emergency 
health furlough. The Gartrells have 
been working the Uruana Station. 


Trolley firm reduces 
Sunday fares 


PITTSBURGH—As a means of spur- 
ring church attendance the Pittsburgh 
Railw ays Co., which operates trolley 

cars, has duce Sunday fares one- 
half for children up to eighteen, Chil- 
dren six or under will ride free, if 
accompained by a fare-paying adult. 
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CUERNAVACA, MEXICO (PN)—Long- 
range changes in the relationship be- 
tween the Mexican Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., and the 
Mexican National Presbyterian 
Church were approved by the annual 
Mission meeting held in late Novem- 
ber. 

The 23 voting members of the Mis- 
sion voted to reduce the direct mone- 
tary support provided the National 
Church, at the rate of 4 per cent 
annually over a 25-year period. Money 
saved will be used for joint efforts in 
church extension and for conducting 
one to three annual workshops or 
institutes for educational purposes. 
These training sessions would seek to 


 & 
Members of the Mexico mission hear re- 
port by Rev. Clarence Bassett at annual 
mission meeting. @ Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
executive-secretary of Board of World 
Missions, and Dr. Langdon Henderlite, mis- 
sionary to Brazil, enroute to Mexico City 
to plan for first Pan Latin-America Pres- 
byterian Conference slated for next July 
in Brazil. 


Mexico Mission looks toward 


self-supporting National Church 


give National Church ministers addi- 
tional training in the Bible, doctrine, 
the Confession of Faith, stewardship 
and self-support. 

The new policy is designed to en- 
courage the Mexican General Assem- 
bly and its presbyteries to achieve 
self-support for all their work. 

A companion action taken by the 
Mission authorized the formation of 
a committee on church extension, to 
consist of Mission members and Na- 
tional Church members, which would 
plan co- oper: atively the extension of 
the Gospel into new areas. This com- 
mittee would be in charge of the ex- 
penditure of funds made available 
through the reduction in direct sup- 
port funds. It would seek to permit 
Mission and National Church to enter 
each new community side-by-side as 
the work is begun, and thus facilitate 
the transition from Mission to estab- 
lished Church. 

Dr. Henry Pressly of Texco Mis- 
sion chaired the meeting, which was 
held in Camhemila, the Mexican 
YMCA camp ten miles out of Cuerna- 
vaca. He succeeds Rev. John Wood of 
the Ometepec Mission. Present were 
23 active missionaries, two mission- 
aries on retired status, nineteen mis- 
sionary children, and four visitors 
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from the States. Two missionary cou- 
ples and a missionary nurse were ab- 
sent on furlough. 

Of special importance was a request 
the Mission meeting sent to the home 
Church, through the Board of World 
Missions, asking for new missionaries. 
Fourteen new couples could be used 
immediately for evangelistic work, the 
Mission decided. In addition, a nurse 
each for the Morelia and the Omete- 
pec clinics, a lab technician for 
Ometepec, and a business administra- 
tor, preferably a woman, for Morelia 
are listed as urgent needs. Need was 
also cited for a short-term worker 
for Ometepec, where a major build- 
ing program is about to begin. 

The urgency of these requests for 
additional missionaries may be gauged 
by the fact that seven of the small 
staff of missionaries in Mexico are 65 
years of age or older. 

The mission also approved the 
purchase of land on which to build 
the new hospital and homes for mis- 
sionaries in Ometepec. Construction 
of these buildings was authorized, uti- 
lizing funds already made available, 
in part by Program of Progress 
money. 

Assignment of missionaries to their 
fields occupied a major part of one 








day of the ten-day meeting. Rev. and 
Mrs. Clarence Bassett, just returning 


from furlough, were assigned to 
Mexico City, where Mr. Bassett will 
teach rural evangelism in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Thomas, new 
missionaries who have just completed 
their year of language study in Puerto 
Rico, were assigned to the Toluca 
station, where Mr. Thomas will teach 
Bible in the Bible School there. Mrs. 
Thomas, experienced in teaching pub- 
lic school] music, will teach also. 

Special reports on the use of audio- 
visual materials and puppets in teach- 
ing were given by Florence Nickles 
of the Cuernavaca station, and Sara 
Dixon of Toluca. Miss Nickles has de- 
veloped highly effective sets of audio- 
visual materials, and each of the two 
presbyteries in which our Mission 
works now has a set of her materials 
for use by the Women of the Church. 
Miss Dixon’s puppets are dressed as 
Old Testament figures, and are used 
to teach both young and old the 
Bible stories. 
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Town and Country 
Pastors Meet 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Richmond was the 
scene of the annual Methodist-Presby- 
terian Town and Country Pastors’ 
Institute held January 25-28. The Insti- 
tute was the first in the 1955 series 
sponsored by the Town and Country 
Church Department, Board of Church 
Extension. 

According to Dr. James Carr, secre- 
tary of the Department, other insti- 
tutes are planned at the four Presby- 
terian seminaries. 

Co-operating in the Richmond In- 
stitute were Union Seminary and the 
Town and Country Commission of 
the Virginia Methodist Conference. 

The program, which began with 
supper on January 25, included major 
addresses, a Bible hour, displays, pan- 
els, and discussion groups. 

Dr. Rockwell Smith, professor of 
Rural Church Administration and 
Philosophy at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill., spoke on “The 
Revolution in Rural America” and 
“The Church as a Community Re- 
sponsibility.” 

Another principal address was given 
by Richard Grant of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. His topic: “Social and Economic 
Issues Affecting Rural Churches.” 

Morning sessions included a Bible 
hour, led by Dr. Solon B. Cousins, 
professor of Bible at the University of 
Richmond, and panels and discussion 
groups on the topics “Reclaiming Al- 
coholics,” “Putting People to Work 
for Christ,” and “Family Counseling.” 
A special feature was a convocation 
of pastors with students from Union 
Seminary and the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. ; 

A tour of rural churches in the 
vicinity of Richmond concluded with 
a program on “Church and Commu- 
nity” at one of the churches. Also of 
interest to visitors were displays on 
church architecture, the American 
Bible Society, and books and materials 
on the rural church. 


‘Woman of Week’ title 

twice goes to Presbyterians 
Presbyterian women have twice 

been named “Wake County Woman 

of the Week” by the Raleigh Wom- 

an’s Club in its program “Let’s Get 
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Together” broadcast over Station 
WRAL. 

Mrs. Thomas D. Wingfield, a mem- 
ber of West Raleigh Presbyterian 
Church, was named first. A graduate 
of Davis and Elkins College, she is 
active in the PTA, the Pan-Hellenic 
Council, and the International Rela- 
tions Council. 

Mrs, Janet Quinlan Crittenden was 
cited for her work with the Red 
Cross, White Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, and a variety of civic organi- 
zations. She is also a member of the 
board of the United Council of 
Church Women. 


Ruth Worth of Bulape 
given medical leave 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (PN)—Ruth 
Worth of Bulape Station in the Congo 
has returned to this country on emer- 
gency medical furlough. Miss Worth, 
who has been in Africa since 1951, 
reached the U. S. in November. She 
is undergoing treatments at the Mid- 
State Baptist hospital here. 


New type Canvass 
works in Carolinas 


A new wrinkle has been put on the 
Every Member Canvass by two Caro- 
lina churches; both churches asked 
members of the congregation to stay 
home Sunday morning and gather 
around the radio to hear the service. 
Purpose of the unusual procedure was 
to enable church officers to visit each 
home during the morning and receive 
members’ pledges for the coming year. 

First Church, Raleigh, raised $66,- 
ooo of its $70,050 budget in one day. 
One hundred and forty canvassers 
met at the church for breakfast at 
8:30 and visited the congregation be- 
tween 9:30 and 1:00 o’clock. They re- 
ported results in the afternoon, and 
the congregation heard the good news 
at a praise service that night. 

First Church, Union, S. C., reported 
this year’s canvass even more success- 
ful than last year’s when the stay-at- 
home plan was tried for the first time. 
Members attended Sunday school and 
evening services as usual. 





Music now peals from the tower of North Avenue Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, Ga., 


O Ith La 4 


_ following installation of the first bell to grace the tower since the church was built 56 
years ago. Examining the bell, weighing 775 pounds and produced by Royal van Bergen 
Bell Foundries of the Netherlands, are Mrs. L. F. Kent, Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr., pastor, 
Bena Broyles, his daughter, and L. F. Kent, elder. 
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Women of 
The Church 


Women of Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery observed their 50th anniversary 
with a meeting at F irst Church, Mon- 
roe, N.C, Four hundred seventy at- 
tended. 

Topics reported to the group were 
a study of higher education in the 
synod, the Men’s Convention in New 
Orleans, church extension in the sy- 
nod, youth work, Presbyterian Homes 
and the Birthday Gift. Mrs. Rufus D. 
Wilson, president of the Women of 
North Carolina, spoke on “Forward 
with Christ” and “Obedience to the 
Faith.” 

New officers were installed as fol- 
lows: Mrs. J. C. Price, first vice- 
president; Mrs. J. Brown Grier, his- 
torian; Mrs. M. H. Ridenhour, 
ual growth, Mrs. W. E. Meares, 
church extension; Mrs. Robert W. 
Rayburn, general fund agencies. 


spirit- 


¥ * * 


Dr. Thomas W. Currie, pastor of 
Oak Cliff Church, Dallas, ‘Texas, key- 
noted the annual meeting of the 
Women of Red River Presbytery held 
in Mansfield, La. Mrs. H. 1D. Ha- 
beryan told of attending the World 
Council meeting in Evanston. 


* ” * 


Three hundred women from over 
50 West Tennessee churches heard 
Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes of Southwest- 
ern lead a Bible study on “Love in the 
New Testament” at the 56th annual 
meeting of Memphis Presbytery at 
Westminster Church, Memphis. 


% * * 


The annual birthday offering of the 
Women of Atlanta Presby tery hit an 


all-time high in 1954—$5,353. This 
figure was announced by Mrs, J. K. 
Fancher, president, at the annual 


meeting held at Gordon Street Church 
in Atlanta. 

Two new women’s groups have 
been formed: one at Mt. Vernon 
Church, Sandy Springs, the other at 
Memorial Drive Church in Atlanta. 
Present membership of the presby- 
terial is 12,450 in 78 local churches. 


* * * 


New Orleans Presbyterial, 
at Gentilly Church, heard Rev. Alex 
W. Hunter, pastor of First Church, 
and Mrs. ‘T. D. Connell, synodical 
president, describe plans for 1955. 


meeting 
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Special music consisting of Chinese 
melodies was provided by the Chi- 
nese Presbyterian Mission Choir. 


* * * 


A training school for officers and 
incoming officers of the Women of 
the Church of New Orleans Presby- 
terial, held at St. Charles Avenue 
Church, featured a workshop on 
world missions and a panel discussion 
on church publicity. 

* _ * 


The 31st meeting of Women of the 
Church of Granville Presbytery, held 
at First Church, Raleigh, N. C., was 
addressed by Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, 
secretary of the Board of Christian 
I-ducation; Dr. John O. Gross, advisor 
of synod’s Educational Institutions 
Survey; Dr. James L. Price of Duke 
University; and Dr. Harold J. Dudley, 
general secretary of the Synod of 
North Carolina. ; 

New officers are Mrs. Donald Kim- 
rey, second vice-president; Mrs, E. L. 









AMERICAN MOTHER OF THE YEAR, 


He restoret 


Worship toge 


Mrs . 


Barber, recording secretary; Mrs. W. 
T. Beatty, world relations; Mrs. Gra- 
ham Connell, stewardship; Mrs. J. C, 


Johnson, District Two; Mrs. A. R, 
McRacken, intergroup work. 
‘Harvesters’ Donate 
cHicAGo—Children in 150 United 
Presbyterian daily vacation church 


schools raised $5,000 last summer to 
buy two new “Harvesters” for the 
National Council of Churches. 

The “Harvesters”—station wagons 
equipped as traveling churches—will 
soon be carrying the Gospel to the 
migrant farm workers and their fami- 
lies. 

Youngsters’ nickels and dimes pro- 
vided the latest design in “churches 
on wheels,” the 21st and 22nd to be 
placed in service by the National 
Council. They serve not only as mo- 
bile chapels, but as schools, ‘libraries, 
first-aid stations, playgrounds, and 
community counseling centers. 


‘you r ou 
ther this week 


ic, cee 4 BIC, SOS 
fi fafigion in Armerican Ui, We 


H. Wheeler Tolbert, of Columbus, 


Georgia, views the dramatic outdoor poster which is being displayed across the 
country to urge regular attendance by all Americans at the church or synagogue 
of their choice. With Mrs. Tolbert is her pastor, Rev. Robert B. McNeill, First 


Presbyterian Church, Columbus. 


The poster is one of more than 5,000 contributed by outdoor advertising com- 
panies in support of the Committee on Religion in American Life as part of the 
annual campaign provided through The Advertising Council. 
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Men in the News 


J. L. TEER, elder in Dixie Presby- 
terian Church, Dixie, La., was elected 
to three-year term on the national 
board of directors of the Bible Me- 
morial Association with headquarters 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

BOBO LANGSTON of Myers 
Park Church, Charlotte, N. C. now 
heads the automobile retail dealership 
formerly known as Langston-Moore, 
Inc., and his name has become the 
firm’s name. 

COL. FRANCIS P. MILLER of 
Charlottesville, Va., recently spoke at 
the Sunday E ening Pulpit of Reveille 
Methodist Church in Richmond. His 
topic: “Maintaining the Freedom of 
the Individual in a World Afraid.” 

Elected: BILL ORR of Hemphill 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, succeeds 
MERL HARTUNG as president of 
the Fort Worth Council of Presby- 
trian Men. FE. ELMER TAYLOR, 
active elder in South Jacksonville 
Church, named president of the Synod 
of Florida’s Men of the Church. 

New advertising manager of Sears 
Roebuck’s Tidewater District is WIL- 
LIAM T. SAUNDERS. He attends 
Ocean View Church in Norfolk, Va. 

Elders and deacons in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., area attended a forum 
at First Church directed by DR. J. S. 
PATTERSON, secretary of the Di- 
vision of Men’s Work. Discussion 
centered on the topic “The Program 
of the Church and the C hvition Of- 
ficers’ Place in It.” 

EARL ARTHURS has been ap- 
pointed Charlotte area general agent 
for the Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. He is a deacon in Myers 
Park Church. 

REV. WILLIAM HENRY 
CRANE, evangelistic and educational 
missionary doing graduate work at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
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mond, was speaker for the Presby- 


terian Hour over Station WBBL- 
WLEE during the month of Decem- 
ber. 

Leaders of Presbyterian men’s 
groups in the Miami, Fla., area heard 
DR. LEROY P. BURNEY, director 
of officer training, Division of Men’s 
Work, at a dinner meeting at St. 
Johns Church recently. He also ad- 
dressed ministers and laymen of the 
Eastern District of Suwannee Presby- 
tery at a training conference in River- 
side Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

REV. GEORGE H. VICK, minis- 
ter of First Church, Charleston, W. 
Va., addressed a public meeting of 
East Hanover Presbytery at Union 
Seminary, Richmond. DR. JOHN 
NEWTON THOMAS, of the semi- 
nary faculty, reported on the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 





Churches get preference 
in college grads’ donations 

NEW york—College graduates give 
preference to churches when making 
donations, a Columbia University sur- 
vey showed here. Next in order, uni- 
versity officials said, are hospitals, na- 
tional and community causes, youth 
agencies and schools and colleges. 

In the making of wills, college grad- 
uates give top priority to churches 
and second place to education, they 
added. 

Results of the survey were made 
public by its sponsor, the Teachers 
College Development Council which 
sent questionnaires to 60,000 Teachers 
College alumni and a smaller but rep- 
resentative number of graduates of 
four other professional schools of the 
university. More than 45,000 replies 
have been received. 








work. 





Assembly 
Men’s Council 
Elects Officers 


WALTER R. HUMPHREY 
TEXAS 


Editor of the Fort Worth Press, Fort Worth, 
First Presbyterian Church, and active in local and synod men’s 
Especially known for his soil conservation program, 
largest of its kind in the nation. Born in Denton, Missouri. 


Texas. Elder, 
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Church. As always, 











Dr. S. J. Patterson, secretary 


the attention of more than 2 


MEN WORKING 
A PART OF 


PROGRAM OF THE onsen | 
BUDGET OF THE CHURCH 
NO KEGIMENTATION 
FIXED RESPONSIBILITY 
PASTOR’ LAYMAN LED 
WIDER RELATIONS 


Top Council in Men’s 
Work Holds Meeting 


Wibipeaipygayyrpary, 
4. 


PRINCIPLE aiamcelnes 


wt LANE 


Dr. S. J. Patterson outlines organization and operation of men’s work at meeting of Assembly Men’s Council in Montreat. 


The 150-member Assembly Men’s Council, at the January meeting in 
Montreat, elected Walter R. Humphrey 
budget of $15,275 for 1956, and mapped plans for a vigorous program 
of Men’s Work to help the Church push the three- year FORWARD WITH 


as new president, adopted a 


of the Board of Christian Education’s 
Division al Men’s Work, is seen in photo above using graphic illustra- 
tions to point up the aims, principles, and programs which are capturing 
250,000 Presbyterian men of the Southern 
“Jap” Patterson, employi ing displays created with the 
aid of Clinton Harris, of the Board’s Department of Church Relations, 
impressed the church leaders who comprise AMC with the achievements 
and potentialities of Men of the Church. 


© tthe 
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Miami layman gets look 
at South American Missions 


It’s one thing to read about mission 
work in far-away places and quite an- 
other thing to visit the stations and 
get a firsthand impression of what is 
being done. 

Kenneth S. Keyes, Miami, Fla., 
businessman and Presbyterian layman, 
believes in visiting the fields if pos- 
sible. 

Recently he and Mrs. Keyes re- 
turned from a three-month tour of 
Presbyterian mission posts in South 
America which _ included stops at 
Picalqui Farms, Ecuador; Campinas, 
Recife, and Garaguns, Brazil; as well 
as mission stations in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Trinidad, Curacao and Pucallpa, 
Peru, operated by the South Ameri- 
can Indian Mission Board of which he 
is a member. While away, he also 
spoke many times on tithing. 

A. photography enthusiast, he took 
colored slides of the work at the sta- 
tions which he has been showing in a 
report to Miami churches. 
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New Buildings 


NEW ORLEANS—The newly remod- 
eled and enlarged sanctuary of Car- 
rollton Presbyterian Church was de- 
dicated recently. Construction of the 
new sanctuary was begun the latter 
part of 1953 and was completed at a 
cost of $127,000. Air conditioning was 
installed in both the Bible school 
rooms and the sanctuary itself. 

Rev. Ray D. Fortna, pastor of Car- 
rollton Church, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. 













MIAMI, tLA—Ground has’ been 
broken for the new sanctuary which 
Riviera Presbyterian Church will con- 
struct in front of the present building. 










SHELBY, N. C—Work was scheduled 
to begin last month on the new 
Presbyterian chapel on Highway 74 
which will provide a place of worship 
for a congregation which has been 
meeting in a private home. Kings 
Mountain Presbytery is supplying 
$5,200 toward the chapel’s construc- 
tion. Two elders in the Shelby church, 
John McKnight and R. T. LeGrand, 
Sr., have donated land and two addi- 
tional lots are being given by Worth 
Branton, who owns the site. 

















Jap Says... 


Leaders of Men 
Presbyterian Church, 


US. 


My dear Friends, 


I hope you are getting set for March 7-April 10 Special Evangelistic 
Season throughout our Church. Consult your pastor about plans and 


how men may take hold. 


By March we will have been working on “rorwarb WITH CHRIST” goals 
for two months. Our Evangelism goal is 50,000 new members this year, 
which is one for each seven current church members. Figure your goal 
from that and get most of them in March. 

Bear down on visitation, on preaching, Sunday school attendance, and 
Men’s Club attendance, and on prayer lists as means of helping win men 


to Christ. 


Cordially yours, 





“Souls in Conflict’ 
called top movie 


For the first time in its history, the 
Protestant Motion Picture Council se- 
lected as “film-of-the-month” a dra- 
matic that has not been commercially 
released. For the month of December 
they chose the new feature film star- 





ring Billy Graham, “Souls in Con- 
Negro clergyman flict.” 
gets Jaycee award “Souls in Conflict,” filmed in full 
PHILADELPHIA—-Dr. Howard Thur- color, was created against the back- 
man, dean of the Chapel of Boston drop of Billy Graham’s London Cru- 
ssi0n University, received the 1954 Brother- _ sade activity, and stars evangelist Billy 
> an- hood Award here from the Philadel- | Graham, soloist George Beverly Shea, 
and phia Junior Chamber of Commerce. and other members of the party. Also 
at 1s The Negro educator formerly was featured is Donn Moomaw, former 
; pastor of the Church for the Fellow- All-American football star. The cast 
Fla., ship of All Peoples at San Francisco. includes Joan Winmill, pretty young 
nan 
pos- 
re- 
r of 
outh 
} Ot 
inas, 
well 
Jru- 
llpa, 
eri- 
h he 
also 
ook Officers of Highland Heights Presbyterian Church in Memphis, Tenn., wholeheartedly 
sta- endorse and promise to support the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program after examining 
; literature explaining its purpose and goals. Standing in the rear are V. D. Rogers, 
in a clerk of session; Dr. T. B. Roddy, senior pastor; Miss Tempe Claxton, DCE; Warren 
Draffin, chairman of Board of Deacons; Rev. B. |. Anderson, associate pastor. 
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British actress who was converted 
during the meetings at London’s Har- 
ringay Arena. 


First Church, Jacksonville 
organizes Men of the Church 


Men of First Presbyterian Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla., recently organized 

a Men of the Charch group to sti- 
pte interest in the program of the 
church. They will meet for breakfast 
at 7:30 A.M. on the last Friday of each 
month. , 

Rev. Jack G. Hand, pastor, attended 
the initial meeting to help plan future 
activities. Elected as officers were 
Robert E. Calhoun, president; Harold 
FE. Brubeck, vice-president; E. G. 
Breedlove, secretary-treasurer. 


Judge sees Law changing 
toward Christian principles 


DALLAS, TEX.—The law is changing 
from a “fang and claw” philosophy to 
more Christian principles, Associate 
Justice Will Wilson of the Texas 
Supreme Court said here. 

The former Dallas district attorney 
spoke to laymen of Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church. 

American business, as well as gov- 
ernment, is paying more attention to 
human welfare and less to materialism, 
he said. “When a man makes a deci- 
sion governed by Christian ethics, 
rather than fang- -and-claw, completely 
selfish materialism, his decision will 
be sounder.” 














(From page 13) the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ with peoples of other 
lands. 

Some of us seem to be 
under the illusion that all you have to 
do is come out to a so-called “pagan” 
country, “turn on the faucet” of God’s 
love by just telling the story of Jesus 
and His life—who He is and what 
He did—and everyone will be wait 
ing eagerly with outstretched cup for 
vou to fill it up. 

Well, it just doesn’t work that way. 
In the first place, many seem to think 
that they have gods just as powerful 
as yours (yet the love of their gods 
is noticeably absent) and that they 
have some stories which are just as 
good as yours. 


laboring 


Also you are an American. America 
is supposed to represent Christianity 
(at least this is what many believe); 
yet they see America as a nation do- 
ing many things which are not, to 
their minds, according to Christian 
love. 

At any rate, the work of conversion 
and calling others to respond to the 
love of God in Christ and the salva- 
tion therein provided is slow, hard, 
patient, day-by-day work and living. 
For here people are in no hurry. And 
I have also found that they really 
believe in the old adage, “What you 
do speaks so loud I can’t hear what 
you say. 


A r THE UNIVERSITY | am 
taking courses in politics, compara- 
tive governments, history, metaphy- 
sics, ancient Indian history, and _phi- 
losophy. [ am also studying Hindu, 
the national Indian language, five 
hours a week. 

None of my professors at the Uni- 
versity 1s Christian. I find their lec- 
tures and their knowledge of their 
subjects extremely good, however, 
and would say that the scholastic 
standards of the University compare 
very favorably with those of most 
American colleges, including my own. 

We study strictly under the lec- 
ture system, supplemented by semi- 
nars. In class there is no discussion. 
The professors do all the talking. We 
have no textbooks since books are 
very expensive and scarce. We use 
a suggested reading list, a syllabus, 
and the library. Seventy-five per cent 
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JUNIOR YEAR IN INDIA 





class attendance is required, along 
with passing of the final exam at the 
end of the year. No other tests are 
given. Out of a thousand students at- 
tending the University, about 40 are 
Christians. Most of these belong to 
the Student Christian Movement. This 
organization is just now becoming a 
living, active, productive group under 
the guidance of Rev. Bud Day and 
his wife, missionaries from the USA 
Church. They have recently acquired 
a small building on the compound of 
Holy Trinity Church, which is serv- 
ing as a student center. Here we have 
a small chapel, library, recreation 
room, and offices where we hold our 
Student Christian Movement mect- 
ings, seminars, Bible study, and chapel. 
srief devotionals are held cach morn- 
ing at 10:00 in the chapel. 

Since [ am an American’ and 
America is a key figure in world af- 
fairs, all sorts of students come 
around to discuss politics, including 
numerous Communists. At times it is 
very difficult to explain some of the 
U.S. international diplomatic actions. 
However, many times there is little 
use in trying to reason with some of 
these fellows, for they are quite like 
a broken record expounding on the 
lack of Christian ethics in Arnerican 
diplomacy (they are atheists them- 
selves), race relations in America, the 
atomic bomb, military aid to Parki- 
stan, and on and on. All of these they 
lump under the heading of “im- 
perialistic Wall Street capitalism.” 

But the majority of Indians are not 
Communist, though the Communist 
Party is the strongest and best organ- 
ized here at the University. On the 
other hand, there are more of my 
friends here who are genuinely in- 
terested in sharing ideas for world 
understanding and peace. There seems 
to be one basic craving in the hearts 
and minds of all the thinking people 
[ have met, and that is the abolish- 
ment of what they call the reign of 
“hate and misunderstanding” and the 
establishment of love and co-opera- 
tion. 


. 

Sm ONLY MESSAGE | 
have for the Young People of the 
Church is this: I am convinced that 
we have a decision which we must 
make that can have a great effect on 


the future of the world—if not com. 
pletely shape it, by God’s love in 
Christ working through us. And that 
decision lies in the answer to this 
question: Shall we learn of the world 
and then use that knowledge to bet- 
ter the world, or not? 

We as average Christian students 
are almost totally ignorant of the 
real situations existing in other coun- 
tries, and this knowledge cannot be 
gained simply from reading the news. 
papers. For example, our knowledge 
of Communism is based on what we 
see in the U.S. This is not the same 
form of Communism that students see 
here in India. Here, at least to the 
students, Communism _ is simply 
another political —_ philosophy, and 
seems to offer quite a lot that no other 
can at this time. Whereas in America 
we know Communism as a brutal, im- 
perialistic, menacing force, in the 
hands of a few men bent on destroy- 
ing our government and our chance 
of peaceful existence with men of all 
nations. 

Until we know what others believe, 
how can we discuss and understand 
the problems? Until we know the 
cause of the illness, how can we ap- 
ply the remedy? 

So what are we to do? Read 
many informative books giving facts 
about conditions—political, economic, 
religious, and otherwise—as is pos- 
sible. Send more students to study 
abroad and invite more to our coun- 
try so that they may all have the 
fruitful experience of learning first- 
hand. 

I believe that we as Christian youth 
have the manpower, if we have the 
will, to really help heal this wounded 
world of ours and establish the love 
of God in the hearts of men. And I 
believe that one good way to do this 
is through love, understanding, and 
knowledge of our fellow men 
throughout the world. 


Dear Editor: 


Let me congratulate all of you on 
the survey. It is outstanding these 
days and I make a grab for it w hen it 
comes in the mail. Frankly, I can re- 
member the days when it wasnt so 
interesting. Keep up the good work. I 
just told my new preacher son that he 
couldn’t afford to be without it.» 

—MRS. E. F. MONTGOMERY 


Lake City, Fla. , 
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CAB DRIVER Yong Ming Khai (photo at left) conducts Sunday school at Henghua Metho- 
dist Church in Singapore. For 22 years a taxi driver, he always carries his Bible 
with him, calls it a source of inspiration for safe driving. PHOTO ABOVE shows 
famed bronze weathervane, dislodged from atop Old North Church in Boston by Hurri- 
cane Hazel. The weathervane is taking a 30,000-mile trip as part of drive to raise 
$150,000 to replace steeple from which Paul Revere received his signal in 1775. 





AT LEFT, architects examine model of the new $i, million Mormon Temple being 
completed thie year in Los Angeles. PHOTO ABOVE, Churches joined Police 

and Detroit Traffic Safety Association in energetic campaign to stress safe 
driving. Many preachers delivered sermons on the subject of traffic safety. 
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— -CONVICTIONS———_ 


(From page 26) with him as he jour- 
neyed. “Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not,” he said. 

Isaiah looked forward to the com- 
ing Messiah and declared that His 
name was to be Immanuel, which 
means “God with us.” Matthew closes 
his Gospel with a promise by Christ 
of his ever-abiding presence: “Lo, | 
am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” The psalmist de- 
clares that men cannot flee frem His 
presence—in heaven above, in Sheol 
below, even in the uttermost parts of 
the sea His hand shall lead them. 

And when God is present, He is 
present to bless His people. He for- 
gives their iniquities, He heals their 
diseases, He redeems their lives from 
destruction, He satisfies them with 
good things, He renews their strength 
like the eagle’s. 


God Speaks to Men 


As the years of a man come and go, 
he sees more and more the inability 
of the world to satisfy his deepest 
needs. With the preacher of old he is 
inclined to say, “Vanity of vanity, all 
is vanity all things are full of 
qweariness; a man cannot utter it; the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear filled with hearing.” 

From the voices of the world he 
turns and listens to the voice of God 
as He speaks in His book. In his doubt 
he hears: “All things work together 
for good to them that love God”; in 
his affliction he hears, “The Lord up- 
holdeth all that fall, and raiseth up 
all those that he bowed down.” In his 
uncertainty about the way, he hears, 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path”; in his 
weakness he hears, “J can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 

In the time when faith grows weak 
and assurance becomes dim, he hears, 
“And I give unto them eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand.” And so on and on. To man’s 
every need God, through His Word, 
speaks a message. 

As the years go by, certain of these 
messages become more and more pre- 
cious to maturing persons. And where 
they pause to listen, their Bibles are 
worn and the pages show signs of 
much use. To those who hear, He 
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speaks through guidance and strength, 
comfort and peace. 


Men Speak to God 

Fellowship with God is two-way. 
God speaks to men through His Book, 
but He graciously permits men to 
speak to Him through prayer. He is 
not distant, remote from man, nor is 
man out of touch with Him. God can 
speak to man and man can speak to 
God. 

Man is encouraged to come boldly, 
to pray without ceasing from the 
work that he is doing, to make his re- 
quests known, to ask with confidence, 
to pray with importunity. Man is en- 
couraged to call upon Him in the day 
of trouble, when bowed down with 
the burden of sin, when in danger, 
when old and grayheaded, when 
blessed with good things, when filled 
with a sense of unworthiness. 

And God has promised to answer, 
in His own good way, the prayers of 
His people. “Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” “The 
Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in 
truth.” “And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.” 

Men as they speak with God grow 
more keenly aware of His presence 
and find strength for every experience 


of life. 


The Father Has Prepared a House 
for His People 


Oftentimes in the maturing years 
there come times of wondering. Is this 
all that life has to offer me? Must I 
be satisfied with the past, whether rich 
or poor, and realize that there isn’t 
any more? Or, is there a life beyond 
this life that offers a richness of liv- 
ing of which I have no conception? 

The answers to these questions will 
help determine the satisfactions of the 
maturing years. If the end is in sight 
and the best is behind—even though 
the years have been full—there is a 
feeling of sadness, at times a feeling 
of disappointment, sometimes a feel- 
ing of futility. 

If, on the other hand, “the best is 
yet to be,” as Browning says, life takes 
on new meaning. A man discovers 
that he faces the sunrise rather than 
the setting sun. Happy is he who 
finds that in the declining years he is 
not nearing the end but the true be- 





ginning. He has “a perspective that 
embraces time and eternity.” 

Life with Christ in the home pre- 
pared by Him for all who love Him 
is a completely satisfying prospect, 
“In my Father's house there are many 
mansions. ...1 will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also.” “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” 

“And I heard a great voice out oj 
heaven saying, Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things are passed away 
And he that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, 1 make all things new.” 


References in “Christian Convictions 
for Older Adults”—Part II 


Exodus 20:5 (R.s.v.) Psalm 145:14 
Psalm 119:64 Psalm 119: 105 
Micah 7:18b Phil. 4:13 

I John 4:10 (r.s.v.) John 10:28 
Rom. 8:38-39 (r.s.v.) Luke 11:9 
Genesis 28:16 Psalm 145:18 
Matt. 28:20 Isaiah 65:24 


Eccles. 1:2 John 14:2-3 
Eccles. 1:8 I Cor. 2:9 
Rom. 8:28 Rev. 21:3-5 








THE TIE 


(From page 23) an impressive group 
all trouping down Rosemont together 
on Sunday morning, except that most 
of them go to the church by car. 
While these families have undoubt- 
edly meant much to the life of the 
church, there is also evidence of a 
strong feeling of Christian fellowship 
on “the Row,” especially in times of 
personal distress or sorrow. Their pas- 
tor recalls particularly the wonderful 
Christian spirit manifest at the time of 
Mr. Bunger’s death when each mem- 
ber of this circle seemed to be a mem- 
ber of the family—as though all were 
bound together and strengthened by 
their common faith. END 
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Chureh Extension at Work 








Chaplains on 
Active Duty 


ARMY 


\lexander, Chs aplain William M. 
Curry, Chaplain Marlin B. 

Davis, Chaplain, Jay M. 

Hager, ¢ thaplain Ric hard E. 

Lewis, Chaplain Stewart K. 
Lipsey, Chaplain Richard C 
Naylor, Chaplain Duncan N. 
Plitt, Che apli 1in Edward T. 
Reaves, Chaplain James B. 

Rhea, Chaplain John I, 

Rohre, Chaplain Stuart M. 
Russell, Chaplain Roger D. 

Sugg, Chaplain Walton G., Jr. 
Summers, Chaplain Augustus C. 


NAVY 


Cohill, Chaplain John W. 

Culley, Che — uin Erwin G. 
Cummings, Ch: aplain Harold H. 
Graham, Chaplain Malcolm W. 
Harper, Chaplain Curtis P., Jr. 
Hutcheson, Chaplain Richard G., 
Morton, Chaplain Paul C. 
O'Connor, Chaplain Leslie L. 
Oliver, Chaplain Preston C, 
Ruff, Chaplain Charles 8. 
Thompson, Chaplain John E. 
Trett, Chaplain Robert L. 

Watts, Chaplain John E., Jr. 


dr. 


AIR FORCE 
Barnett, Chaplain Ike C., Jr. 
Bennett, Chaplain John S. 
Browne, Chaplain Clyde G. 
DuBose, Chaplain Wilds 8S. 
Fletcher, Chaplain Luther D. 
Foran, Chaplain Howard B. 
Graham, Chaplain 4 andolph W. 
Lee, C hapl: 1in Joseph L. 
McCallum, Chaplain Herbert M. 
McInnis, Chaplain William M. 
Noll, Chaplain Frank H 
Taylor, Chaplain William F., Jr 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 
Alexander, Chaplain Hs arry W. 
Carroll, Chaplain Robert E. 
Churton, Che aplain Daniel B. 
Gault, Chaplain Edward S. 
Jenkins, Chaplain C. Rees 
Ke athley, Chaplain Bry: an H. 


‘Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, Sup- 

erintendent of Home Missions, President 

or be rintendent of School, Director of | 
or 


| 


| 
| 


Synod’s 
Executive 
Secretaries of 
-ChurchExtension 


Davis, Rev. Roy L., Arkansas 
Dudley, Rev. Harold J., North Carolina 
Harrop, Rev. W. E. West Viz rginia 
Martin, Rev. Arthur. M, South Carolina 
Wilson, Rev. E. D., Virginia 


Sustentation 


(Personnel whose work is financed 
jointly by the Board of Church 
Extension and the local Presbytery) 
SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Presbytery of Birmingham 


| *Bedinger, Rev.R.D., Birmingham, Ala. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Fisher, Rev. T. y , Birmingh: am, Ala. 

Hopper, Rev. E. Birmingham, Ala. 
Morse, Rev. F. ae  Birmingh: im, Als i. 

Usner, Rey. M. F., Fairfield, Ala. 


Presbytery of Central Alabama 


Fisher, Rev. C. C., Selma, Ala. 
Mosely, Rev. B. F., Montgomery, Ala. 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Jr., Birmingham, Ala. | 


J. 8., 
J. Metz, Jr., 
Rey. F. M., 


Ala 
Williams, Rev. C. H., Tuscaloosa, 
Winn, Rev. Al, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


— rs, Rev. 
Rollins, Rey. 


Willi: ms, H. 


Presbytery of East Alabama 


*Blake, Rev. W. K., Prattville, Ala. 
Stork, Rev. J. W., Clayton, Alabama 


DeFuniak Springs 


Tuscaloosa, 





Tallahassee | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Presbytery of North Alabama 
Aughinbaugh, Rev. Wayne, Good- 
water, Ala. 
C hristy, Rev. 


“o Kenneth, Childersburg, 
E dw ards, 
Al: 


Rev. John L., Albertsville, 
Hottel, Rev. John L., Fort Payne, Ala. 
Terrell, Rev. James M., Piedmont, Ala. 
Warren, Rev. Thomas 'B., Russe llville, 


Ala 
*Wool, ‘Rev. James C., Guntersville, Ala. 


Presbytery of Tuscaloosa 
artridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee, 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba, Ala. 
Rien, Rev. Rz aymond W., Livingston, 


Al: 
Ks ine Rev. L. J., ete, Ala. 
Ghiselin, “ag re M., Tuse aloosa, 


*Py 


Ala. 


Ala. 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction, 
Ala. 
Blair, Rev. Peter A., Selma, Ala. 
Hickman, Rev. J. W., Demopolis, Ala. 
Woods, Rev. Billy, Faunsdale, Ala. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Presbytery of Abingdon 

*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Bristol, Va. 
Anderson, Rev. E. H., Haysi, Va. 
Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis, Va. 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Coeburn, Va. 
Query, Rev. S. M., Hillsville, Va. 
Weathers, Rev. J.W., Rural Retreat, Va. 
Calcote, Rev. C. A., Bristol, Tenn. 
Wilson, Rev. W. E., Wyndale, Va. 
Young, Rev. S. Thomas, Hurley, Va. 
Pz — son, Rev. Harold R. ‘ iopaiee hia, 


She ior, Rev. m, . ' Max Meadows, Va. 
Jackson, Rev. Bristol, Va. 


Ala | McC ‘hesney, Micn Pidebot Bristol, Va. 


Presbytery of Asheville 


| *McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville, N. C. 
Neville, Rev. J. C., Andrews, N. ( 
Sommerville, Rev. cS. Wes erate. 

ville, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 


Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Knterprise, Ala. 
Wardlaw, Rev. WarrenM., Dothan, Ala. 
Barr, Rev. Kyle, Tallasee, Ala. 
Wilson, Rey. Carl, Shawmut, Ala. 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio, Ala. 

John R., Wetumpka, | 


McMahon, Rev. 
Ala. 


Presbytery of Mobile 
Ash, Rev. John M., Atmore, 
Bry: ant, Rev. Marvin F., 
Dean, Rev. R. Neal, Jackson, Ala. 
Hart, Rev. W. D., Mobile, Ala. 
MacGuire, Rev. Donald J., Mobile, 
Miller, Rev. H. R., E “y rgreen, Ala. 
Reagan, Rey. John ! J., 


Charles L., Mobile, 


Ala. 
Foley, Ala. 


Rev. 


Ala. 
*Smith, 
bama 


Ala. | 


Fairhope, | 
Ala- | 


Presbytery of Holston 


“te. Rev. John S., Johnson City, 
Ter 
Cl: o-, _— T. W., Plumtree, N. C. 


Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Pineola, N. C. 

Miller, Rev. Earl, Crossnore, N. C. 

Shively, Miss Helen, Buladean, N. C. 

Compton, Miss Elva, Roan Mountain, 
Tenn. 

Newton, Miss Osma, Green Mountain, 

e + 

Fe ‘rguson, Rev. Charles, Church Hill, 
Tenn. 

Shankle, Rev. Bruce, Kingsport, 

Reid, Rev. Milton, Bristol, Tenn. 

Hall, Rev. J. Leo, Bristol, Tenn. 

Lyons, Rev. Pitser, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Tenn. 





Presbytery of Knoxville 
*Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Concord, Tenn- 
Hollenhead, Rev. James B., Fountain 
City, Tenn. 


Howze, Rev. Thomas M., Etowah, 
Tenn. 

James, Rev. Moses E., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Franklin, Rev. C. McCoy, Madison- 
ville, Tenn. 


Peak, Rev. Willard A., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner, Tenn. 

Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville, Ky. 

Busey, Rev. Robert S., Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


Presbytery of East Arkansas 
*Spragins, Rev. John D., Batesville, 


rk. 

Allen, Rev. John W., Henderson, Ark. 
Alverson, Rev. Frank, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Mt. Pleasant, Ark. 
Brannon, Rey. John H., Paragould, 


Ark. 
Daniel, Rev. Preston C., Forrest City, 


rk. 

Hicks, Rev. Roy W., Bull Shoals, Ark. 

Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Johnson, Rev. W. Walter, West Helena, 
rk. 


Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Black Rock, Ark. 
Mitchell, Rev. James A., Searcy, Ark. 
Owen, Rev. W. Harold, Beebe, Ark. 

Taylor, Rev. Paul L., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Totten, Rev. George F. ee: Ark. 
Wingard, Rev. George T., Ward\ Ark. 
Presbytery of Ouachita 
*Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Hot 


Springs, Ark. 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman, Ark. 
Barton, Rev. John G., Vick, Ark. 
Bidwell, Rey. Grover C., Glenwood, 
Ark. 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., El Dorado, Ark. 
Campbell, Rev. Don, Crossett, Ark. 
Davis, Rev. W. O., Nashville, Ark. 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Hamburg, Ark. 
Harrison, Rev. David, Mt. Ida, Ark. 
Hooker, Rev. W.B., Junction City, Ark. 
iy Rev. W. George, Arkadelphia, 


Shirey, Rev. Alton J., Cullendale, Ark. 
Wise, Rev. Harold G., Ashdown, Ark. 


Presbytery of Washburn 
Bartlett, Rev. Veraie L., Snowball, Ark. 
Bright, Rev. a °y, Bentonville, Ark. 
McCully, Rev. C. T., Jacksonville, Ark. 
Mennenoeh, Rev. oat Alma, Ark. 


Rodman, Rev. J. P., Booneville, Ark. 
Simpson, Rey. J. David, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘S TRAINING SCHOOL WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


“ 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and ‘anaes 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. Pre-professional study, in conformity 
Accredited bv with Liberal Arts aims, looking towards 

2 divinity, medicine, engineering, law, te ach- 
ing, business administration and public 
service. 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARL ES" E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
E ducat ional Excellence. Moderate “For over half a century producing . .. @ Christian home away from 








charges. Endowed. Christian em women of superior lities.” 
chests. A.A. and A.S. degrees. P ae home... 
Graduates —— to a —o MarsHALL Scorr Woopson 
as juniors. Professor for each ten ‘ 
students. Personal weaten. Scien. President PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- . - 3 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades Red Springs, N.C. Marshall W. Brown, President 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- . ; 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. S oO UT HW E S T e R N Clinton, South Carolina 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE ffords the student the opportunity to — = 
. oe . LI explore many interests and fields 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA before making vocational plans QUEENS COLLEGE 
and also permits him i 
tu continue and develop Charlotte, North Carolina 
his compelling interests and talents | ‘ . 
KING COLLEGE while in colleg | A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
, | 7 Director of Admissions | college for women. For information writ 
° Yi e 
Presbyterian ¢ Co- — e Founded ” SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS | hee tea 
eee. Tae al weil, —, j'syroh’ A Liberal Arts College for Men and Women | re Kegistrar. 
Ivistian influences 1 accredited. ou 


‘ : Memphis 12, Tennessee | 
year liberal arts, sciences, business education 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1 








petitive, (2) A "ete ic, (3) Grant in A dy) DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Remunerative Work, Sixty-acre campus. Ath Presbyterian, fo ear liberal arts college, co- “rT ° 
letics, Dormitories, Summer session. Catalogue iiadiansl.” Fully T gecheliied. pele Be Education has always yielded her best 
ane ~~ an booklet. Board, room, and tui tion, friendly Christian atmosphere, Air Force, | fruits when associated with religion.” 
LOR ye Ik .¢ Cc epare ro eaclk ¢, business, engi | 
3 - Se as a ro soil aching, busine ngi —Woodrow \W ilson 
i > hae, Sake N, President , 
Box S. BRISTOL, TENN DAVID K. ALLEN, president. 
a ce DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunnincHAM, 
LEES-McRAE COLLEGE President 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA Serving the Church in the Davidson, North Carolina 
\ppalachian Highlands 
Liberal Arts and Terminal MONTREAT COLLEGE 
Curricula 
; . Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Fully Accredited Living and Service 
, ; Also Two-Year Business Course 
Dr. FLercuer NELSON Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
President Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
: daughter a Christian education 
l.ees-McRae College (a de- For further information write: 
partment of the Edgar Tufts J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Memorial Association ) " 2 
| Montreat, N. C. 
sanner Elk, North Carolina 
Operates Pinnacle Inn from STILLMAN COLLEGE 
July 1 to August 30 est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 











The only institution for Negroes owned by the 


LIBERAL EDUCATION | Presbyterian Church, 


| Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 


For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 







Today's college student hopes to survive and grow as a human 
personality through the unpredictable second half of this century. 
That is a worthy hope, and education must not betray it. 

Narrow special training and superficial “culture” are meaning- 
less in such a context. 

Honest Christian liberal education, rooted at the heart of all TN \ BG 
human experience, can ready the mind and spirit for whatever may Ab | UL d 


come. 





Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 


mental, and an independent major, including 

music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses (in 

DECATUR, GA. nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
a ) ° . a gee scholarships. Catalog. Mary Baldwin College, 
a> Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, U. S. Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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Our Colleges 


Agnes Scott College will receive 
dightly more than $4,000,000 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Frances Win- 
ship Walters of Atlanta. Under terms 
of her will, half this amount is to be 
idded to the college endowment 
funds, and half is to be held in trust 
by the executor for the college to 
match dollar for dollar. 

In addition, Mrs. Walters left $50,- 
ooo for maintenance of the infirmary 
she built for Agnes Scott in 1949. At 
the time of her death, Mrs. Walters 
was vice-chairman of the _ college 
Board of Trustees. She had been an 
active member of the Board’s De- 
velopment Committee which is seek- 
ing funds to build a new dormitory. 

‘An additional legacy of $150,000 has 
been given to Agnes Scott through the 
will of the late Dr. Mary Frances 
Sweet, who served as college physi- 
cian for 29 vears. Dr. Sweet retired in 
1937 but continued to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity and lived on the cam- 
pus until her death Nov. 19, 1954. 


* * * 


A two-day celebration marked dedi- 
cation of the William Neely Mallory 
Memorial Gymnasium at Southwest- 
em at Memphis. The building was 
named in honor of Major Mallory, all- 
American fullback, who was treasurer 
of the college at the time of his death 
in 1945. Chief speaker at the dedica- 
tion was Edwin F. Blair, New York 
attorney, who was a roommate of 
Mallory at Yale. 


* * * 


The entire student body of Colum- 
bia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., recently 
visited the Presbyterian Center in At- 
lanta, which houses six agencies of the 
Church. The visit was to give student 
ministers background on the services 
offered through these agencies. 


% - * 


Friends of Union Seminar y voted at 
their ninth annual meeting to submit 
two projects for the approval of their 
total membership. Under considera- 
tion are the furnishing of the east 
wing of the L ibrary as a reading room 
or furnishing and lighting four new 
classrooms in Schauffler Hall. Mrs. 
Frank R. Crawford of Farmville, Va m 
was elected general chairman for a 
three-year term and Elizabeth Mc- 
Knight of Richmond was named by 


the Seminary as full-time director of 
the Friends. 

















































Dove your Will 
include this gift? 


No finer bequest could one make than to leave a gift, 


however small it must be, for the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 





More and more members of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. are making such bequests to our Board of World 
Missions, which uses the funds thus received to pro- 
claim the Gospel around the world. Some of these 
legacies are given to the Board for its general work, 
others are restricted to suit the particular desires of 
the donor. 


If you are thinking of making any type of bequest to 
our Board, we earnestly recommend that you consult 
a good lawyer in drawing your will. The following 
form of bequest should be used: 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of 


Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of 
(or the following property, to wit: 


We will welcome the opportunity of discussing legacies 
with you and will assist you in any possible way. 


Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


RoaRD OF WORLD Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


‘- Foresgu MUISSI0HS a Share’ 














american Seating Company | 


Church Furniture for every need 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 168 C. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


s60-EXTRA CASH 


Easy Spare Time Way! 


opti Lots of folks do it easily... it’s fun too! 

Cae Sell year’s supply of exquisite Birth- 

‘a. day, Anniversary, Get-Well Cards 
toevery family, only $1.00,make 

of S up to 50ca box! Noexperience 
i. 


we send e verything 


needed — 
fs / show you sal You get 2 actu: al 


Mm 
ivy Wy sample Card Ass ortments on ap- 
oe ty proval, exclusive ‘‘Feature’’ All- 
, Oceasion and humorous‘ All-In-fun’ 
Assortments... plus FREE catalog of 


more than 40 other Assortments, Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery, Children’s 
pet A ete., all fast sellers. Kaxtra 
cash with Easter Cards—Send No 
Money! Kush name and address 
NOW for money -making outfit. 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. C60, 225 FifthAve., NewYork 10,N.Y. 






































DESIGNERS 
AND 


Find Church members not 
opposed to Integrated 
Congregations 


NEW yoRK—A study of some 13,597 
churches of three major Protestant 
denominations over the past four 
years has shown that the average 
American church member is not op- 
posed to racially inclusive congrega- 
tions either “in theory or in practice. i 

Results of the study are reported in 
the December issue of Outlook, pub- 
lication of the National Council of 
Churches. The survey was conducted 


Just like a 






IN YOUR HOME! 


Old reliable New York style firm, famous for 
service, desires ambitious women to sell dresses, 
suits, lingerie from beautiful style cards, in and 
from their homes. Fifth Avenue fashions seen in 
“Vogue,” “‘Mademoiselle.’”” Experience unneces- 
sary. No investment. Good commissions. Also 
FREE dresses for personal use as EXTRA 
BONUS. Write for ames style bee bg 
ABSOLUTELY FREI 
MODERN MANNER. DEPT. 5017, 
Hanover, Penn. 





Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
ouirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 


SONS 


wACO, FEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE. 
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by the Council’s Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations in co- -Opera- 
tion with New York University’; 
Center for Human Relations. 

Rev. Alfred S. Kramer, associat 
director of the department, said 
“When actually confronted with ; 
real situation inv olving racial integra. 
tion, church members generally be. 
have in a way superior to what they 
themselves have anticipated. 

“Generally, American churchgoer 
have been selling their fellow member; 
short as far as appraisal of their at- 
titudes towards racial minorities jn 
the congregation is concerned. They 
think they are less open, more preju- 
diced, and tend generally to be 
more hostile to persons of minority 
racial groups in their midst than the 
facts show them to be.” 

The survey showed that, in 40; 
churches having minority group mem- 
bers in their combined congregations 
of 237,000 persons, only 26 members 
left their church because the con- 
gregation was expanded to include a 
nonwhite person. 

And in every instance of appraisal 
after the departure of the objector, 
Mr. Kramer said, the minister re- 
ported “increased spiritual insight, 
greater warmth of fellowship or 
greater human assets to the life and 
work of the congregation.” 


Negro heads Richmond 
ministerial association 





| RICHMOND, vA——Dr. John M. Elli- 
| son, president of Virginia Union Uni- 
| versity, was elected president of the 
Richmond Ministers’ Association, an 
organization of about 430 Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen. He is the first 
Negro president of the association, 
formed in March, 1953, by the merger 
of three white, Negro, and interracial 
ministerial groups. 
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F Racial — h ° I “The opportunity is that churches C i A M A 
-Opera- Haiti ospita are being greatly strengthened by an 1 t y ge, 
ersity’s honors Schweitzer people who were formerly mere Become A Hotel Executive? 
church attendants and are now be- * The success of Lewis 
sSOciatef pypscHAPELLES, HAItTI—The corner- Coming active witnesses for their ¢s ie oe ll 


ing hotel, motel, club or 
apartment house projects. 
Opportunities every- 
where for both young 
and mature. Previous 
experience proved un- 


L ain, ats ll faith,” he said. “Because of 
’ stone of a new hospital named after ’ Me gy md 


with af pr, Albert Schweitzer, famed medi- The danger, Dr. Blake explained, | ing, I am As- 
ae : is P > sce swly-t istant Man- 

ntegra-F -a| missionary, theologian, author, 1S that some of these newly interested aan , ae, 

lly be. and musician, was laid here by Dr. people may suppose that enthusiasm | fine hotel.”— 















s 5 “ ss ; Herbert F. necessary. Train in spare 

at they Fepmory Ross of New York. can be a substitute for knowledge and | Mann. time at home or through 
F : r . . - ‘ nae See resident classes in Wash- 

The Artibonite River Valley in Xperience. ington. Nationwide Place- 


hgoers § which Deschapelles is situated has a On the other hand, he cautioned ment Service FREE. 


> ‘ ° : ; ea LL: on i Write for FREE book, 
ember; dense rural population but an acute church leaders against brushing oft a ae “Your Big Opportunity.” 


‘a > ane nen . : i cos a ae a gt Approved for ALL Vet- 
eI at-F hortage of medical facilities. aS unimportant a new religious in- keeper of 5 ae eckates 

















ties inf} “The Dr. Albert Schweitzer Hospi- terest just because it is not always thanks to \= LEWIS HOTEL 
. They} i.” Dr. Ross said, “will be a Chris- too well-informed.” bg » Desk AG-3403, Wash. 7, 
pPreju-F tian-spirited private institution and ‘as - 39th year 
” be will seek to co-operate to the fullest President gets 
MOTity F extent with the government of Haiti pocket New Testament 
an the F and with economic and educational WASHINGTON. B, c.—President Bieen- 
— — in the valley and in the Re- hower received a pocket copy of the 
aime ta. New Testament from the Pocket | 

‘ It is destined for eventual absorp- Testament League of America in i] 
_ tion by the community itself and will ares of that organization’s distribu- 
a an reamed pend par yn scine tion of its one-millionth copy of the 
Jude a aa asepdes ign, Tie “New Testament in Africa. He was | 

co-operation which our world needs advised that the group has already 

—" and our ae: requires of oe . distributed 15,000,000 copies of the 
The Grant Foundation, which is ¢oriptures throughout the rest of the 
yereee, building the new hospital, was es- aid - , 
sit nes tablished and has been largely financed , | 
ip or Willsw?Laciner Mellon Jen who wil PINKING SHEARS | CHOIR ROBES wie ter sete Cong 
fe and = and Fabric Selector with miniature cut-out 


be the superintendent of the hospital 
when it is completed late next year. 


. . _ | showing how each fabric and color appears 
Saty TA58 gael. Geet geek, pre | as a finished robe. Request Catalog V23. 


The Haiti: cia ; | cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- | For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M23. 
the Fiaitian government has prO- | stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- E. R. MOORE CO. 
vided a 100-acre tract of ground here funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus sales, 25-34 Jackson ¢ Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


> -1y 5 ad 3 . : . ar nn 932 Dakin St. ¢ Chicago 13, Ill. 
for the hospital, granted it free use of 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. | 998 Beve rly Blvd. © Los Angeles 57, ‘Calif. 


Flli- eleven dwellings already existing on 
1 Uni- the land, and guaranteed the project 
of he free water service. The government 


<a also has exempted the hospital from | PREACHING CLINIC 


taxes and payment of customs duties. 
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ps August 2-12, 1955 
iation, | Opportunity, Danger in current | — 
nerger | Religious Interest seen , 
eartal Guest Lecturer: 


HONOLULU, T. H.—Dr. Kugene Car- : 
son Blake of Philadelphia, newly- gs hms STEWART, D.D. 
elected president of the National Professor of New Testament Lan- 
Council of Churches, said here that guage, Literature, and Theology, 
the renewed interest in religion U niversity of Edinburgh (New Col- 
throughout the United States “is both lege), Scotland 
an opportunity and a danger.” 
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Bible Story Motion 
Pictures made 
expressly for Children 


DRAMATIZED 
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THE STORY OF MOSES ° 
Three films portray the baby Mose s 

afloat among waving bulrushes 

the Israelites’ thrilling escape from the 

pursuing Egyptians . 

senting his people 

Commandments 

* Moses in Egypt + Moses and His People 

* Moses and the Ten Commandments 

THE STORY OF JOSEPH 


Two films tell 


. « Moses pre- 


with the Ten 


the adventurous 
story of a courageous boy who was 
sold into bondage by his jealous 
brothers and later attained an in- 
fluential role in Egypt where he was 
able to save his brothers 
starvation 

+ © Joseph and His Brethren + Joseph in 
Egypt 
FOUR PARABLES..... 

* The Lost Sheep «+ The 


Prodigal Son + The Good 
Samaritan + The Ten Talents 


from 


MAKE LASTING 


Each Film: 141/. minutes —" 
i 16 mm. sound ws 
Rental: Color — $7.50 FILMS. 


Black and White — $5.00 
Send for complete BFC catalog 
and name of nearest film library. 
Write to Dept. 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
~ 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Executive Accountants and C. P, A’s earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Thousands « of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 


time for C. 8 exuminations or executive accounting positions 
Previous e xperie nce unnecessary. Personal tre pring under supervision 
of staff of C. P. A’s. Placement counsel. Write for free book, **Ac 
countancy, the Profession That P: ays,’’ and Sinan or lesson, 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 4, 373 Chicago 5, Ill. 


—COUNCIL— 
(From page 44) 
as its theme ‘ 
the Church.” The committee is au- 
thorized to enlarge its numbers. 

Recommendations by the Research 
Committee, of which Dr. Warner L. 
Hall, pastor of Covenant Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., is chairman, resulted 
in the Council’s asking that Rev. 
Robert Bluford condense his findings 
on beliefs and religious indoctrination 
of adult members. The condensed 
paper will be duplicated at the expense 
of the Council for study by the 
Council, the Boards of Christian Edu- 
cation and Church Extension, and 
professors of theology in Church 
seminaries. These professors are to 
be asked to compile a clear statement 
of our Christian beliefs, for use in 
adult catechetical classes. They will 
also be requested to prepare for 
church libraries a_ bibliography of 
materials suitable for use by new 
members. 

Special appreciation was expressed 
by the Council to its outgoing chair- 
man, Dr. Jones, and to Dr. S. H. Ful- 
ton, pastor of the Laurinburg, ji a ae 
church, and the committee which 
worked with him in editing the Plan 
Book now being used by the Church 
for the first time. , 

Committee assignments, set up in 
the organizational work of the Coun- 
cil are as follows: 

BUDGET AND STEWARDSHIP Commit- 
John Wellford, Chairman; E. A. 
Dean, Austin, Texas; Dr. Stephen 
Harvin, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. C. FE. 
Mount, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Everett 

Repass, Salem, Va.; J. M. Oeland, 
Darlington, S. C.; Mrs. John P. 
Walker, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Rev 
Marc C. Weersing, Jackson, Miss.; 
and A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dr. Miller, 


tec. 


PROGRAM Committee: 


The World Mission of 


MISS OCIE RESPESS of Decatur, Ga, 
is a new medical missionary to Korea, it 
was announced by the Board of World 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Miss Respess is now a medical tech. 
nologist at Crawford Long Hospital in 
Atlanta, under Dr. Darrell Ayer. She will 
leave this country on a three-year term 
assignment to the Korean mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in late summer, 1955, 





after attending a missionary indoctriniza- | 


tion school at Montreat, N. C. 


A native of Atlanta, Miss Respess is a | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


graduate of Decatur High School, and took | 


her advanced schooling at Georgia State 
College for Women and Crawford W. 
Long Hospital Laboratory. As a registered 
technologist, she has worked with Dr. 
L. Y. Dyrenforth, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. Francis P. Parker, 
and Dr. R. L. Whipple, Jr., of Atlanta. 





chairman; Dr. Jones; Dr. McGukin; 
Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Dr. Vick; and Rev. C. H. 


Williams, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

puBLICIry Committee: Dr. H. Kerr 
Tavlor of Dallas, chairman; Dr. Al- 
ston; Reid V. Robinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Dr. Frank Alfred Mathes, 
—— Ala.; and Dr. Thomas 

. Fry, Jr., Bristol, Tenn. 

RESEARCH Committee: Dr. Hall, 
chairman; Dr. J. N. Thomas, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rev. Wave H. McFadden, 
Monroe, La. and Dr. James W. 
Witherspoon, Beckley, W. Va. 
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favor of Protestants since the last cen- 
sus in 1950. At that time, 50.7 per 
cent were Protestants, and 45.2 per 
cent Catholics. Catholic sources said 
the change was due to the large-scale 


Ancient Jewish tomb 
found in Israel 


'21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 





jERUSALEM—Discovery in the Bibli- 
cal citv of Beth Shearim of a tomb 








believed to be the family crypt of 
Judah the Prince, the rabbi who com- 
yiled the basic code of Jewish oral 
law called the Mishnah, was _ an- 
nounced here by Israeli archeologists. 
Beth Shearim (House of Gates) is ten 
miles from Haifa on the road to Naz- 













influx of Germans from the Soviet 
Zone of whom about 77 per cent are 
Protestants. 


Christian radio station 
opened in Korea 
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= | ins skouL—Religious programs now are 
> tom was uncovered during : 2 . 
Pr ‘i, ; ie Sh Sill 8 being beamed to Communist-held 
Ga, excavations directed Dy Mr. Nachman == North Korea as well as to the whole 
ea, it} Avigad, who found its triple arched o¢ ¢.4. South Korea over Station 
Vorld | stone facade this summer and now has LEV. “The Redio Veice of Chace 
cleared its interior which penetrates sia ee 2 
tech. ~o feet j he rock base of the ; we Oo 
> nto the ro yase O 1e T : uaranteed by 
“e* — feet ee ee eee os The transmitter was opened at Good Housekeeping 
‘ 1eE . , . 7 6 ey 
will a ere ‘fled th b | ceremonics here attended by United Las aoveansto WSS 
‘e robbers rifle > tomb long ‘ sae 7 . : ’ 
term wae © es - ee "7 ‘ De States Ambassador Ellis Briggs, high Yes, just one simple penny for 
i the | 299, 1¢ was discovered, Dut . Korean government officials and re- | 21 beautiful cards and envelopes that 
: { ieee ae & g ¢ s 
1955, | Avigad found inscriptions painted in presentatives of Korean Christian and | Would usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought 
niza. | red ochre on its walls that indicate Tee eee separately. This offer made to prove how 
| two sons of Judah the Prince, Rabbis paccncna A ahae, a few spare hours can earn you $50-$100 
iG ee nee The nation’s first privately -oper rated | and more. Once you see these lovely All- 
fet | Simeon anc ae ee ee radio station, it is a joint project of | Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
en there. According to Talmudic sources, the National Christian Council of | Start showing them to friends and neigh- 
State | Rabbi Judah and his academy worked ae . eee" a ook | bors. Make extra profits with complete 
Ww ; ri <orea and co- operating U.S. mission- | . : o Mame-t tinted S 1 
‘! on the Mishnah at Beth Shearim selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
ered d h, ; 1 f " pati oeey ary bodies. Prior to its opening, the | Greetings, Personal Stationery, Gift Wrap- 
ft ened hi nen " . spnneatiniz eg Korean government network had been | pings. 
pital, Uneart Eo oe eee Elke anle broadcasting facility in this Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
rker, | city gates and the foundations: of E feeethaal, Rush postcard for 1¢ box, for which you 
a. Byzantine church beneath the ruins of will owe us just 1¢. Send no money! We'll 
re 3,000-year-old Judean town believed pete Dag oe a son 
cn; ES N ! = oney- Making an an 
; a it TC | 1 mae sii- . “ * ° . ° 
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H. tioned in the C estament 1n Cc Koenigsberg closed | card to: 866 
nection with King David—also was ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
_ announced by authorities here. The | FRIEDLAND, GERMANY—AII churches 865 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
Ler . ° ¢ " NeNI > “anit: > > 
\ discoveries were made at Ramat !9 Koenigsberg, capital of the former eee 202 
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1€S, into depots for the Soviet Army, ac- | OR UNFOLD 
mas Protestants gain cording to refugees from the area FOR 
| in West Germany who arrived here. Koenigsberg is horenrge 
all, . os ee ; ‘ Pac 
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tion. , 2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. oa 
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New Orleans | : 
WE LIVE BY FAITH Me 
yall (From page 45) had to be dis- By Ruby Lornell r 
4 solved at the next Synod meeting. Its A look at the Christian faith 
° Sie ais . ee g fe , le > ] > E lz H > teer 
members again joined Louisiana Pres- ae ee ee oe nar 
THE NEW 131010) .@n 4 ae ligious beliefs in terms of the 
(henge basic questions men and by 
fol VN -1-1\(e1 = = The General Assembly marked off women ask themselves, such den 
. the Synod of Louisiana in 1901, and as: Who am I? What Is the wo! 
J sod? How does 
the following year New Orleans Pres- Word of God? Hc 
Mf A CA RT | EY Z 8! 6 God Work? Politics and and 
bytery reported 10 ministers, ” rie Will of God? Does stig 
churches, and 3,492 members. Today, God Speak Today? $2.00 I 
the Presbytery has 39 ministers, 40 sent 
THE WOMAN ——- and — , HINGES of DESTINY tal 
resby = ge ~ uence has been By Dr. Ralph W. Loew Ge 
OF TEKOAH great in the area. Work has gone on Aids to decisions in daily Jot 
among Negroes, Italians, French, life, written in the lucid [ 
ae wy Hungarians, Germans. The only Chi- style which has won chi 
\ nese mission work of the denomina- Dr. Loew so many en- as 
\0 ; ee Sigs Solem eae thusiastic followers. pas 
MAN tion 1s at the Presbyterian Chinese The book points up che 
Mission in New Orleans. the continuous and the 
OF Some of the churches through the important choices em 
years have been destroyed by hurri- man must make in the 
> everyday living. 
TKO cane, fire, or cyclone, but they have $2.75 | 
: LY | fr been rebuilt, and others added. His- pa 
tory shows that occasional yellow the 
Intriguing, unforgettable ser- fever epidemics plagued the area. Rev. MUHLE NBERG PRESS sy 
mons based on Bible charac- M. W. Traw ick, pastor of Canal Philadelphia in’ 
ters. Among the dramatic lead- . : : 
ing figures are men and women Street Church, died with the dread di 
whose names are famous and disease. In dying he stated: “I would wi 
infamous, loved and hated, es- ather stay wit! > people and di 
teemed and despised. In the rather stay with my pe ape a : Ie, G oO W ha 5 
lives of these Bible characters than go away and live. Life is not 
we see the same _ unbending p = : ee 
ates har tat mee ond worth any thing unless laid upon the Pulpit and Choir Re 
guides us today—the same eter- altar of Christ as a sacrifice to duty. Headquarters for G 
nal compassion of our forgiv- During the Civil War. most pastors 
ing Father. ag? Se ee RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
12 vivid messages by a mas- spent their time ministering to the 
; nessi S by : as 4 r ; Church Furnituce Stoles p 
ter of the biographical sermon soldiers, leaving their church work to ec ee 
—to help strengthen our falter- 5 coemesinie aT ee ec api t 
pat aes mae tie ae be carried on by laymen. Hangings Cemmunion i 
purpose. $2 Union troops took over the Carroll- Sets Altar Brass Goods 2 
ton Church for use by the Federal e's carator ow srourst \/}) q 
| “he aine > ‘ > 4 " | it] CHURCH GOODS ave 3s 
chaplains, then made it the headquar ‘]lational te nati ie 
ters for the Freedman’s Bureau. By 821.25 ARCH STKEET, PHILADELPHIA 7, ; 
| this time the congregation was dis- 
| . . 
persing, and no presbytery sessions 
Also by Clarence E. Macartney were held in the fall of 1863 and 1864, ! 
You CAN CONQUER, 92 or in the spring of 1865. } 
STRANGE TEXTS BUT GRAND TRUTHS. A Pan-Presbyterian Communion 
$2.50 Service, which began 89 years ago to ; 
CHARIOTS OF FIRE, $2 : ) a | 
THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED, $2.5¢ reunite Presbyterians “after so long aera j a ove ter of a § 
2.50 ; . ‘ 
: : : . | and painful separation of our whole y .. oe 
MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN MEN OF ” . century...Write for catalog and listing | ' 
THE BIBLE, $2 | people,” is still held the first Sunday f | ' ye ; : 
THE WISEST FOOL AND OTHER MEN OF | in the year, at First Church. alla Meelers desirous of serving you 
oe . ° . ; 
THE SIBLE, $2 Oldest church in the Presbytery is, i 
TRIAL ? &: .: . , j 
or eee ee OY TS RS, OC of course, the First Church, formed | SUDBURY BRASS GOODS C0. 1) 
ee oe ae OP | 30 years prior to the Presbytery itself. oo 
GREAT NIGHTS OF THE BIBLE, 2 Ne has re | O k P. A “E. ; ” | Dept. 27 4 55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
MACARTNEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.93 | ewes: coerce is Oak Par Cin SSE | ) 
| in New Orleans. ) 
| Presbyterians have been outstanding 
in educational aspects of New Orleans 
life, with John McDonough, Paul Tu- 
lane, and Sophie B. Wright among the | 
top educators of the city. Many other | 
| Presbyterians have been extremely ac- | 
Il book | tive in support of some of the orphan- WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN UNIVERSITY 
at a ookstores | ages. 
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Clergymen attend first 
Mental Health Seminar 


TOLEDO, 0.—Clergymen from seven- 
teen Ohio counties attending a semi- 
nar on mental health were urged here 
by Dr. Joseph E. Duty, superinten- 
dent of Toledo State Hospital, to 
work for better legislation in the field 
and to combat the attaching of any 
stigma to mental illness. 

First of its kind in this state, the 
seminar was arranged by the hospi- 
tal’s Protestant chaplains, the Rev. 
George M. Cordner and the Rev. 
John A. Greely. 

Dr. James G. Bond, the hospital’s 
chief psychologist, recommended that 
pastors refer patients to courts, psy- 
chologists or other agencies whenever 
they cannot help them or become 
emotionally involved themselves with 
the cases. 

He advised clergymen to be em- 
pathic “rather than sympathetic” in 
their pastoral counseling and defined 
sympathy as “becoming emotionally 
involved with the problems of the in- 
dividual” as contrasted to empathy 
which is objective understanding. 


Reuther Affirms Common 
Goals of Religion, Labor 


LOS ANGELES—Walter Reuther, 
president of the CIO, affirmed here 
that “those in labor and those in re- 
ligion are working for the same things 
—freedom and human dignity.” 

“Together they draw on the same 
basic principles of ethics—the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man,” he said. 

Mr. Reuther spoke at a luncheon 
meeting of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation and the Los An- 
geles Religion and Labor Council. 
The Foundation held its annual inter- 
seminary conference here during the 
16th annual convention of the CIO. 


Eisenhowers Sign 
World Goodwill Book 


WASHINGTON, D. c.-—President and 
Mrs, Eisenhower signed the World 
Goodwill Book of the American Bible 
Society at a brief ceremony in the 
White House. The book, when com- 
pleted, will contain the names of 
people from more than 60 nations 
who “love the Bible, have respect for 
ts teachings, and want to see it more 
widely disseminated.” 
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DALE EVANS ROGERS 


MY SPIRITUAL DIARY 


Here the beloved author of Angel Unaware in- 
vites you to share the inmost secrets of her soul 
—the story of her long, hard journey from dark- 
ness and selfishness to the light of Christian 
service. Along the way, you will meet the famous 


and the lowly, enjoy intimate glimpses of the Rogers’ home, read 
startling observations on the recent Billy Graham campaign in 
England. Honestly, humbly, Dale Evans Rogers tells an intensely 
$2.00 


personal story. 


THE BURDEN IS LIGHT! 


The Autobiography of a Transformed Pagan 
by EUGENIA PRICE 


After eighteen years as an atheist, this successful 
young radio writer, author of the widely selling 
book, Discoveries, came to take God at His word. 
Here she frankly tells of her hectic days of empti- 
ness and loneliness—and the great experience that made her a 
new child of Christ. This book is positive proof that New Testa- 
ment Christianity can and does work in the lives of men and 
women. $2.50 


THIS | BELIEVE ABOUT JESUS CHRIST 


The Personal Testimonies of Leading Americans 
JOHN CLOVER MONSMA, EDITOR 


Perilous times are spurring America to a needed religious revival—not only 
among the “common people,” says the editor, but the nation’s leaders, too. 
He proves it by presenting the heartening testimony of more than 50 out- 
standing men and women—James C,. Penney, Henry J. Kaiser, Grace Noll 
Crowell, Conrad Hilton, and many others. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 


Old Testament 
by E. JERRY WALKER 


Children will thrill to these colorful, often exciting Bible stories, retold in 
simple, familiar terms. The author imaginatively conveys the human side of 
the well-known (and some lesser-known) Bible characters, while displaying 
strict devotion to Biblical and historical accuracy. Every child will be en- 
riched by the strong thread of faith that runs through this appealing book. 


At your book store Fleming H. Revell, Publishers 





$2.50 























Subscribe for 


SURVEY 























‘75% 1S YOURS EASILY 


For Selling Only 100 Boxes 
of Our Lovely FLORAL 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


(heir beauty and value sell on sight the year ’round. 
You make 75c on each box. 24 rd Boxes, $1 Assortments, 
inusual Kodachrome, Lace, Tall Cards, New Gift Items, 100 
fast-sellers. Cash profits to 150% plus $10-$25-$50 in Gift 
Bonuses. Noexperience needed. Get FREE Stationery Samples 
ind 4 best-seller Assortments on approval. WPITE TODAY! 
CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 CermakRd., Dept 114A Chicago23, II) 





LEARN AT HOME 
TO HELP THE SICK 


There's always a demand—at high pay— 
for those skilled in earing for the sick. 
You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s 
aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 
and women, 18-60. High school not required! Physi- 
clans endorse course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy 
payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 56th year. 
fY4ICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 203, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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Lis Go 
“FORWARD WITH CHRIST” 
through 


EVANGELISM 





Ann) tae 


Wi? ADL 











Every Church Enlisted 
Every Presbyterian Engaged 
in 


CHRISTIAN CONCERN, PERSONAL VISITATION 
AND UNITED PRAYER 
at Home and Abroad 
MARCH 7 — APRIL 30,1955 
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